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THE SEASON'S OUTLOOK 


S this magazine goes to press, upwards of over 600,000 hunters are making ready for this 
jag day afield and one of their primary thoughts is, I wonder if we’re going to have 

good hunting this year. It is hard to predict even up to the last minute just what con- 
ditions are going to be like. The policy of the Commission for years has been to shoot square 
with the sportsmen in its analysis of the season and its prediction concerning the bag. It never 
pays to count your chickens before they’re hatched. However, for the sake of those who are 
even now bubbling over with enthusiasm, who are counting the days, the hours, yes even the 
minutes, they can be assured of a pretty fair all ’round season generally speaking. 


These encouraging reports were submitted by the Commission’s Field Division Supervisors at 
a recent meeting in Harrisburg and are based not only on their own extensive observations but 
on those of all subordinate officers in their respective divisions as well as local sportsmen and 
farmers who are also interested in the game supply. From an analysis of these reports all of them 
can be considered conservative. It appears that ringneck pheasants seem to be more abundant this 
year in practically every part of the State where these wily game birds thrive; rabbits will ap- 
parently be more plentiful in some sections and scarcer in others, although on the whole the 
supply will be about the same as last season; squirrels are noticeably more abundant but, as is 
generally known, they follow the food supply, and where they will be present in the greatest 
numbers when the season opens on November 1 is a matter of conjecture; quail have increased, 
although not noticeably so, but the crop is expected to stand as much gunning pressure as it 
did last season. Reports show many flocks of wild turkeys have been observed throughout 
their limited range, field officers reporting that more seed stocl was left over from last season 
than the year before. However, they also find that the wet season badly decimated the hatch of 
young turkeys this spring and summer. 


Ruffed grouse were reported as not plentiful in most of the extensive forest areas of the State, 
and where they are abundant their distribution is noticeably spotty. More raccoons and wood- 
cocks have been observed than for several years. Many groundhog hunters said they enjoyed 
the finest “chuck” hunting they ever had. By the same token raccoons in a number of counties 
roy increased sufficiently so that both hunters and trappers should enjoy a good season for ’coons 
this year. 


Reports on native woodcock also were fair, and while many of these birds may have gon 
south before the federal season opens on October 16, the Commission believes that the added 
federal protection given the native birds by delaying the season will ultimately result in more 
and better woodcock shooting in the years to come. 


Although Pennsylvania is not considered a duck hunting state, there were encouraging re- 
ports from many sections, but the famous Pymatuning area for some unknown reason pro- 
duced far less young ducks than usual. However, more birds nested along the shores of our 
various waterways and inland lakes, and these, supplemented by the increased southern migra- 
te eg peg should offer some very good duck shooting possibilities when the season opens 

ctober 16. 


Not much need be said about the large game season. It seems Pennsylvania hunters need 
not be concerned much about the status of the black bear, at Jeast for the present, because all 
of the Supervisors in bear country report that the animals are quite numerous, and that in some 
localities they are causing considerable damage to farmers’ corn fields and their livestock. As 
many as five bear, all large animals, were counted in a single corn field at one time, and field of- 
ficers have been doing everything possible to allay the ire of the farmers in order to save them from 
being killed as protection to property. Whether or not bears will be found in like abundance in 
the same localities by the time the season opens is a matter of conjecture. Right now they have a 
“corn complex”; later they will probably range more widely in search of beechnuts, acorns, and 
other food. 


Reports on deer conditions are similar to those made in July, namely, that there are too 
many deer in most sections of the State for the forage available. Damage reports from farmers 
are giving the Commission much concern. 


Unfavorable spring weather conditions, in the Supervisors’ opinions, combined to destroy 


* much of the normal nut, acorn and wild grape crop usually available for wildlife, although gen- 


erally speaking there should be sufficient to carry the game over until next spring provided 
ihe coming winter is not too severe. Fortunately the crop of fruits, berries, etc., was unusually 
large, which has aided wildlife considerably. As a precautionary measure, the Commission 
recommends that winter feeding programs be organized in the near future. 


The Commission thinks the season on the whole will be entirely satisfactory from the stand- 
point of wildlife but is a little concerned about human life. With industry booming, hunters will 
have less time to hunt, consequently when they do go afield they are likely to rush about more 
carelessly in their zeal to make the most of short trips. The Commission hopes that every 
hunter will study carefully the rules of Safety First between now and November 1, and plan 
to wear plenty of bright red while hunting. 


It is hoped that every sportsmen’s organization will at once organize a special Safety Com- 
mittee for the purpose of teaching hunters in each community how to handle firearms safely and 
efficiently. This will eliminate accidents, and reduce the needless waste of much game through 
the loss of wounded birds and animals. 


The Commission also hopes that every hunter will respect the right of the landowner. 
He is the landowner’s guest and should behave himself accordingly. Upon his behavior is meas- 
ured the future of his sport. The more fences that are broken, the more rail piles that are 
knocked over. the more gates that are left open, the more livestock that is shot, the more 
depredations of any kind that he commits, the more trespass signs that go up. 

There is published prominently on page 32 of this issue a little advice on how to cooperate 
with the farmer. Read it, follow it, and you will make many friends and insure better hunt- 
ing for yourself in the future. 











John (“Dad”) Beck, Painter of Wildlife— see page 19 





Over There Thanksgiving Over Here 


A Message of T. 


By ROSS L. LEFFLER 


President, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


- coocequh elgg has been blessed in many ways; we have much for which to be thankful. She 

has beer. blessed particularly with an abundance of natural resources, especially her green 

forests, fast-runaing streams, and plentiful wildlife. These resources, wisely managed, as they 

have been for many years, have contributed much economically to our people and provided op- 
portunities for wholesome recreation and sport for all. 

Let us thank God for all of these, and let each one of us cherish and perpetuate them so that 

those who follow in our footsteps may also have an opportunity to enjoy their numerous benefits. 


Especially let us be thankful that we live in a land where every citizen is equal, and where 
the sports of hunting and fishing may be enjoyed by everyone — the poor as well as the rich. 
Let us be grateful that in this great industrial empire we still have the opportunity to take our dog 
and gun afield during the hunting season; that our recreational opportunities are so diversified 
and plentiful that we put away our fishing tackle and hang up our creel even as we pick up 
our gun or plan our hiking trips into nature’s harvest-time wonderland. Mostly, however, we 
should be thankful that, in the midst of world strife, with all its horrors, we are a free people; that 
we may peacefully pursue our daily tasks or pleasures with tranquility. 

In Pennsylvania a peaceful army of hunters is again sauntering forth for a well-earned 
holiday. As bombs burst and the flower of other lands, even the little children, are sacrificed 
daily upon the bloody aitar of war, we in Pennsylvania look with joy and anticipation toward 
the dawn ot each new day. 

Thanksgiving. with. all its happy family reunions, its glorious traditions, should mean more 
to us this year than it ever has before. May we never forget, but ever strive to preserve, those 
blessings which keep us spiritually well, physically strong, morally sound, and happily contented. 





Ain Analysis of Methods used| 





EFORE undertaking any business ven- 

ture, especially in manufacturing, the 
management first studies the available raw 
material supply, the prospective customer 
demand, and the plant and machinery re- 
quirements necessary to produce the desired 
product efficiently and economically. 


As the operating processes develop, every 
progressive business enterprise examines its 
output critically in the testing laboratory; it 
spends funds without stint for research; it 
maintains a constant inventory of raw ma- 
terials, of stock on hand and disposed of, and 
of the prospective future demands for its 
product. The management is constantly alert 
to make improvements, to do the job better, 
but it does not tear down the entire plant 
every time a new idea comes along. 


We wildlife administrators are engaged in 
a business where we must apply like prin- 
ciples and practices if we hope to succeed, if 
we are ambitious to give a constantly grow- 
ing army of customers, the sportsmen, the 
most for their money—and at the same time 
to avoid dissipation of our foundation stock. 


In our case, we are dealing with a more 
difficult set-up than does the average manu- 
facturer—our stockholders and customers are 
identically the same. However, in at least 
one respect are we in the same boat as the 
management of a business institution: we too 
must satisfy the stockholders or they will 
demand a new board of directors, a new gen- 
eral manager. 


Our enterprise is unique in that the stock- 
holders all hold the same number of voting 
shares. The result, as one wit recently put 
it, is that “Ours is the only business in exist- 
ence where a man invests $1.00 or $2.00 and 
immediately tells the management how to 
run it.” This active interest on the part of 
every hunting or fishing license buyer is 
well-knowr. to all of you. Mostly this is 


* Presented to the 34th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, Toronto, Canada, Septem- 
ber 2-3, 1940 
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decidedly valuable; it rarely becomes a liabil- 
ity except when we fail to keep the stock- 
holders fully informed of what we are doing 
and why. 

We all agree that in such an intricate un- 
dertaking as wildlife administration is to- 
day, with its many factors beyond the realm 
of human control, constant inventories of the 
flow of the business and the status of the raw 
product are essential to sound planning. This 
is especially true where regulatory responsi- 
bility has been imposed upon the administra- 
tive agency in charge. 

So far nv universally satisfactory formula 
or technique within the realm of financial 
justification has been devised for securing 
accurate advance information on the quantity 
of the breeding stock (except for certain 
species of big game in the West), and the 
prospective crop of young, early enough each 
spring to enable administrators to promulgate 
regulations for the coming season. However, 
quite satisfactory sampling technique that 
serve the purpose have been developed by 
research workers, and these together with 
general observations by capable field workers 
give us a fairly safe guide by which to pro- 
ceed a season at a time. 

On the cther hand, quite accurate infor- 
mation may be obtained on the annual game 
harvest if proper processes are devised and 
diligently applied. This corresponds to the 
businessman’s record of goods liquidated. 
While it still does not give us the stock on 
hand, by regular annual inventories of the 
crop harvested the general trend may be 
charted pretty closely. The future may be 
predicted fairly well on the basis of past 
performance, and plans altered accordingly. 
That is exactly what the progressive busi- 
nessman does. General trends over the years 
are much more important in any long-term 
venture than temporary fluctuations. 


Reports From States and Provinces 


When your President assigned this subject 
to the writer, he immediately sought from 


every state, province and territory a few 
simple facts. The response was fine, reports 
being received from all but four states and 
one province. In studying them it was found 
that only about twenty-two (22) of the re- 
porting states, provinces and territories are 
making an attempt to collect reasonably com- 
plete annual statistics or estimates covering 
all game taken. They are California, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, Wisconsin, Alaska, Al- 
berta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Saskatche- 
wan, and the Northwest Territories. In quite 
a number of states, provinces and the terri- 
tories the law requires reports of the game 
killed, some of them certain species only, 
mostly big game, but in only five or six does 
this requirement seem to be enforced. 


Among those which apparently obtain quite 
complete figures on big game kills are Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska and 
Nova Scotia. Louisiana and Maryland collect 
figures on the kill of migratory birds, Maine 
on pheasants, and Rhode Island this year is 
starting to assemble statistics on pheasants, 
grouse, quail, woodcock, rabbits and squir- 
rels. 

No reports have been received from Ari- 


zona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Nevada 


and Quebec, and it is assumed that they are 
not collecting such records. 

The questions asked were: 

Does your State or Province collect annual 
statistics on the kill of all species of game? 

If yes, please check which of the following 
methods you use: Complete tabulation of 
hunters’ reports, field estimates only, sample 
checks only. 

If complete tabulation is made of individ- 
ual reports from hunters, what is highest 
percentage of reports obtained in relation to 
number of licenses issued? 
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to Collect Game-Kill Statistics” 


By Seth Gordon 
* 


If only part of the individual reports are 
tabulated by the “sample check” process, 
what minimum percentage do you consider 
a safe sample? 

Does your law actually require every 
holder of a hunting license to submit such 
a report? 

If so, what is the penalty for failure to do 
so, and is it enforced? 

If report from individual hunters is re- 
quired, is if submitted separately (mailed 
direct to 39u) or collected by the license 
issuing agent when license is obtained for 
next year? 

If individual reports are obtained, approxi- 
mately how many months elapse after the 
close of a given season before you have com- 
pleted your tabulation 2 the kill? 

Do you believe a reasonabl 7 complete an- 
nual inventory of the kill «f game is (or 
would be) helpful to you in planning your 
future programs? 


Every official except two who replied 
stated that complete information would, in 
his opinion, be very helpful in planning 
future programs. Many of them expressed 
the hope that they may inaugurate such an 
annual inventory soon. 


An attempt was made to set up a complete 
tabular statement of the replies for the rec- 
ord, but that was not found practicable. A 
summarization of the information supplied 
by a few of those which have been obtain- 
ing reasonably complete statistics on all kinds 
of game, and the lapse of time required after 
the season before the kill is known, follows: 


CONNECTICUT: Highest percentage of reports re- 
ceived was 70.2% (1934), the average over a 15-year 
span being approximately 60%. Penalty provided but 
not enforced. Information collected by agents when 
new licenses are issued. Elapsed time before tabula- 
tion completed approximately 24 months. Tabulation 
also checked by a 20% selective sampling process. 
(See further comments below.) 

ILLINOIS: Reports from 43% of the hunters for 
1939. No penalty provided for failure to report. In- 
formation collected by agents. From 16 to 18 months 
elapse before tabulation completed. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Reports from 82% of hunters 
for 1938. Law requires submission of reports to 
license agents with application for new licenses. Not 
enforced. Tabulation completed 12 months after sea- 
son, 

MICHIGAN: Obtained 64%% of the reports for 
1937. Michigan considers reports from 50% of the 
hunters safe as a basis for complete estimates. Law 
requires submission of report direct to Department, 
but not enforced. Tabulation and estimates com- 
pleted 6 months after close of season. 

MINNESOTA: Highest percentage of reports on 
big game was 31% for 1932; for small game 51% 
in 1936. Law requires reports mailed direct to the 
Department. License for the following year may be 
denied, but not enforced. From 8 to 12 months elapse 
before tabulation completed. 


MONTANA: Reports from 40% of the hunters for 
1939. Law requires mailing reports direct to Depart- 
ment. No penalty for failure to do so. From 3 to 4 
months elapse before tabulation completed. 

NEW JERSEY: Received 48% of the reports for 
1938. Law vequires reports be collected by agents. 
$20.00 penalty not enforced. About 18 months elapse 
before statistics tabulated. 

NEW YORK: Received reports from 66% for the 
season of 1937. Law requires submission of report 
to agent when license is issued. No penalty provided. 





Key punching Game-Kill Reports onto cards is the first step in the tabulation system. 


hae 12 months elapse before information is tabu- 
ated. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Obtained 10% of reports for 
1939. Law does not require them. Two months elapse 
before tabulation and estimates completed. 


OREGON: Secured 93% of reports for last year 
completed, collected by license agents. Law requires 
report but no penalty. Eighteen months elapse be- 
fore statistics completed. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Secured 984%% of reports for 
1939 season. Taw requires reports he mailed to De- 
partment within month after close of season. $2.00 
penalty enforced. Tabulation practically ocmpleted 
within 6 months. and before seasons are set for next 
fall. 


WASHINGTON: Obtained reports from 43% of 
hunters for 1939. 20% considered a safe minimum 
for tabulation and estimates. Law requires reports 
mailed direct to the Department after close of season, 
but no penalty. Six months elapse before tabulation 
is completed. 

WISCONSIN: Received 75% of reports for 1936. 
Law requires reports be mailed direct to Department 
after season. Penalty is denial of license for follow- 
ing year, but not enforced. Three months elapse be- 
fore tabulation, county by county, is completed. 

ALASKA: Received reports direct from 62% of 
11,749 licensees for 1939. Law requires report and 
is enforced ‘‘to some extent by fines and jail sen- 
tences.’’ 

MANITOBA: Received reports from 80% of hun- 
ters for 1938. Law requires reports be mailed direct 
‘o Department. Penalty is $25.00, enforced if circum- 
stances warrant. Tabulation completed within 6 
months. 

NEW BRUNSWICK: Received reports from 42% 
of hunters for 1939. Law requires reports be mailed 
direct to Department. About 2 to 3 months elapse 
before statistics completed. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Obtained 90% of reporte for 
last year completed. Law requires sending reports 
direct to Department. Penalty is a fine and no license 
for following year, which is enforced. Three months 
elapse before completion of tabulation. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES: Received ‘‘prac- 
tically’’ 100% of the reports for 1939, collected by 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Law requires sub- 
mission of reports. Penalty is no license for the 
ensuing year, which is enforced. Approximately 12 
months elapse before tabulation completed. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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What Causes Hunting Accidents? 


Be careful where you point your gun. 


OU may pick up your daily newspaper 

in any of the cities or rural communi- 
ties of the forty-eight States between Sep- 
tember and December of each year and, as 
you review the happenings in the daily world, 
be startled when you read— 


DIED 


John Hanson, 32, Wednesday at his 
home Main Street. He is survived by 
his widow and three children, 
Charles Mary, and Joseph. 


Let’s see; why yes, John Hanson is that 
healthy young chap who worked at Miller’s 
Store. Nice fellow. Wonder what happened 
to him? 

Inquiry of a mutual friend the following 
day revealed even more startling news; we 
were told that young Hanson died of a self- 
inflicted gunshot wound while hunting for 
rabbits on Tuesday afternoon. 


The story told by Hanson just before he 
lapsed into a coma: “My dog was chasing a 
rabbit on the old Neil farm in the field ad- 
joining the abandoned homestead. The rab- 
bit ran up into the woods, and in order to 
get a better shot I decided to cross an old 
barbed wire fence. I rested the gun on the 
bottom strand, pointing towards me. When 
I stepped on the lower strand of the wire to 
separate the fencing so Bob Dixon, who was 
hunting with me, could go through, in some 
manner the gun went off. The full load of 
the shot struck me in the chest. I thought 
the gun was ‘on safe.’ The shot barely missed 
Bob.” 

The sordid facts in this case, with their 
sad and far reaching results can briefly be 
summarized in four salient phrases: gross 
carelessness—a widowed mother—three fath- 


erless children—and a surviving dear friend 
who nearly lost his life through no fault of 
his own. 


The facts in this and countless similar cases 
throughout the country are constantly re- 
ported in the daily papers. Most certainly 
they are pathetic. 


These are some of the many problems that 
daily confront game administrators in each 
of the forty-eight States, in their efforts to 
devise ways and means of conserving human 
life and limb for eight and one-half million 
nimrods who annually take to the field in 
quest of their favorite recreational sport. 


The most disheartening results that the 
writer has obtained from a single undertak- 
ing in some time was derived from an honest 
and sincere effort to secure competent and 
reliable statistical data concerning hunting 
accidents ir. all the States. 


Inquiries to the more progressive States, 
contained little of value for comparative 
purposes. Many admitted freely that they 
kept no record of hunting accidents, and in 
the same breath bemoaned the annual loss 
of life, but admitted that they had found 
no method of coping with the situation. One 
State reported it was unable to furnish 
the data as the Department of Health kept 
the records of hunting accidents. Others 
stated that the statistical data being furnished 
was incomplete, and in many instances had 
not been sufficiently checked to guarantee 
its reliability. Drownings, suicides, deaths 
from shock and exposure were included. 
Combination hunting, trapping and fishing 
licenses are issued in many of the States, 
and no separation of accidents was available. 
These and many other related problems were 
encountered in attempting the survey. 


* 


Editor's Note: If you can’t spare the time 
to read this absorbing article, and you want to 
learn the cause of hunting accidents, then read 
the last three words of this article. 


* 


Pennsylvania has gained national recognition 
for its conservation program, its protection 
and restoration of wildlife. Therefore, it 
seems logical to study that State’s experience 
with the hunting accident problems, scruti- 
nizing every possible detail to obtain clues 
as to causes and preventive measures. 


Containing an aggregate area of 45,000 
square miles, Pennsylvania has available for 
hunting and trapping purposes approximately 
35,000 square miles of land for game hunting; 
in most areas both small and big game can 
be found, to some extent, in the same habitat. 


The rapid growth of industry, agriculture 
and mining, with all of thei: ramifications, 
including the related housing problem, in the 
Keystone State have slowly but surely re- 
duced the area in which hunting may be en- 
joyed. Depredations by so-called sportsmen, 
who have not hesitated to cut wire fences, 
kill and maim poultry and livestock, have 
caused thousands of acres of private land to 
be posted against trespass. 


Consider for a moment, if you will, that 
in 1939, between September and January, 
there were issued in Pennsylvania 650,000 
resident licenses. Non-resident license sales 
reached almost 9,000. These license sales rep- 
resent almost ten per cent of the total license 
sales for the entire United States. Adding to 
these staggering figures a conservatively esti- 
mated 75,000 bona fide resident owners or 
lessees, or members of their families, who 
without a license are legally hunting on their 
own property, and adjacent lands with per- 
mission of the neighbors, we arrive at the 
amazing total of 734,000 hunters afield in just 
one State with 10,000,000 people. 


With an army of hunters of this proportion 
confining its activities to a relatively short 
general hunting season of thirty-nine shoot- 
ing days, between November lst and Decem- 
ber 15th, accidents are bound to result, re- 
gardless of the number of safety laws that 
are passed and rigidly enforced. It is true 
that the thirty-nine shooting days referred 
to above do not include the three-month 
woodchuck season commencing July Ist and 
continuing until September 30th, however, 
the hunting for these popular animals is not - 
nearly so intensive as the general open sea- 
son. 


What, if anything, has Pennsylvania done 
to promote human conservation while hunt- 
ing? No State in the country has as many 
laws desigred primarily for human safety, 
and rigidly enforced. Let’s take time to 
brevitize each of them, despite the fact that 
there are twenty-five. The section references 
are to the present Pennsylvania Game Code: 

Sec. 314—Permits a Game Protector to seize the 


hunting license and tag of any licensee found using 
firearms to hunt while under the influence of intoxicat- 
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ing liquor or narcotics, and provides other punish- 
ment, 

Sec. 315—Gives the Commission the right to re- 
voke the hunting license of persons who: Commit 
assaults upon landowners, lessees or their employees; 
injure human beings by gunfire or bow and arrow; 
are guilty of carelessness or negligence with fire- 
arms or bow and arrow; refuse to render assistance 
to persons injured while hunting or trapping; cause a 
hunting accident and flee or fail to render assistance. 


Sec. 316—(b) Forbids persons under 12 to obtain 
a hunting licerise. 

(c) Forbids persons under 16 to receive a hunting 
license without the written consent of a parent. 

(d) Prohibits persons between 12 and 14 to hunt 
with firearms unless accompanied by some mem- 
ber of the family over 21; and persons between 
14 and 16, unless accompanied by an adult at 
least 21 years of age. 


Sec. 501—Only male deer with two or more points 
to an antler may be killed during a regular open 
season, thus saving human lives by requiring positive 
identification of an object before the gun is discharged. 


Sec. 702—Permits hunting only between 7:00 A. M. 
and 5:00 P. M., Standard Time, and further forbids, 
by resolution of the Commission, hunting on the first 
day of the open season until 9:00 A. M. 


Sec. 704—(a) Makes it unlawful: 
To shoot at any wild bird or animal unless it is 
plainly visible. 
To shoot at any wild bird or animal from an 
automobile or other vehicle propelled by mechan- 
ical povrer. 
To use a silencer. 
To make use of a ‘‘set-gun’’, a device set to 
discharge a deadly missile in the absence of the 
owner. 
To use a pit-fall. 


Sec. 805—Makes it unlawful to hunt or trap, or 
enter any field, forest, land or stream, while possess- 
ing a firearm, or bow and arrow, when intoxicated or 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs. 

Sec. 806—Makes it unlawful to possess a loaded 
rifle or shotgun or a rifle or shotgun from the maga- 
zine of which all shells and cartridges have not been 
removed, in an automobile or other vehicle standing 
or being driven upon or along any highway used by 
the public. 


Sec. 807—-Makes it unlawful to shoot at game while 
it is on a highway used by the public, or to shoot 
across such highway while hunting game, unless the 
line of fire is sufficiently high to preclude any danger 
to the users of the roadway. 


Sec. 808—Prohibits shooting within 150 yards of 
any occupied buildings without permission of the 
occupants. 


Sec. 810—Limits parties hunting small game to five 
(5) persons. 


Sec. 815—Controls target shooting during big game 
season by requiring targets to be properly protected 
so that the bullet cannot continue more than fifteen 
(15) yards; also prohibits random shooting in the gen- 
eral direction of a human being, or in the general 
direction of a bird or animal to rout same. 

Sec. 820—Prohibits all shooting upon the grounds 
of a sanatorium, institution or park, when posted 
against hunting. 

Sec. 825—Makes the shooting of human being in 
mistake for game or any wild creature punishable 
by heavy penalties, including imprisonment, payment 
of cash penalties to persons injured, or the estate of 
persons killed, and revocation of hunting rights from 
two to ten years. 

Sec. 830—Requires hunters or trappers causing in- 
jury to human beings by gunfire, or bow and arrow, 
to report to the Commission at Harrisburg within 
seventy-two (72) hours, on forms provided for that 
purpose, 

Sec. 835—Requires hunters who injure human beings 
by gunfire to render immediate assistance to the 
person injured, imposes heavy cash penalties and 
revocation of hunting rights for ten (10) years for 
failure to do so. 

Sec. 1002—Forbids aliens to hunt or trap, and to 
that end, makes it unlawful for them to possess a 
sun or a dog, of any kind. 


Michigan lists eight laws relating to safety 
features and New York, nine. 


It appears certain that in Pennsylvania 
little could be added by legislative action; 
the causes and remedies for accidents must 
be sought elsewhere. 


How many persons were injured or killed 
in Pennsylvania during the past hunting sea- 
son? Well, that is a comparatively easy ques- 
tion to answer. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


For twenty years Pennsylvania’s Game 
Protectors have been required to make an 
accurate check upon each accident occurring 
in the counties under their jurisdiction. Since 
1937 it has been compulsory that any person 
causing an injury to himself or another, by 
gunfire, while hunting shall personally or 
through his agent file a report within 
seventy-two (72) hours following the acci- 
dent. As indicated, penalties are provided 
for those who fail or neglect to make the 
report. 


While the report is a simple one, neverthe- 
less it is complete. The form provided for 
this purpose makes inquiry concerning 
weather and light conditions, firearms used, 
the place and hour of the accident, species 
of game being hunted, ages of both victim 
and offender as well as the hunting experi- 
ence of each, distance between victim and 
offender, whether or not both victim and 
offender were wearing red, whether the vic- 
tim was shot in mistake for game, and if so, 
the specie. Pennsylvania, by the way, is one 
of few States that differentiates between 
“mistakes” and “accidents” in the hunting 
field. 


Consciousness of the legal requirements 
in reporting accident cases, and the willing- 
ness of sportsmen fully to cooperate causes 
many persons to render reports when they 
are not actually required. Automobile acci- 
dents involving hunters, bodily injuries re- 
sulting from falls, and definite cases of heart 
failure or suicide are discarded immediately 
after preliminary review. 


These reports are most essential and ex- 
tremely beneficial in tabulating accident data, 
and as an aid in studying causes and effects. 
They are put to a dual use in Pennsylvania, 
serving as a basis of preliminary review for 
the hearing referee, who later in the year 
holds hearings on all important cases, then 
makes recommendations for license revoca- 
tions to the Commission wherever it appears 
that careslessness or negligence has caused 
the injury by gunfire. 
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You can study statistical hunting accident 
data in every conceivable manner, but in 
determining causes the figures appear to be 
of little value. A common denominator seems 
impossible to find. Groupings compared and 
studied produce irrational and irrelative data. 
The studies reflect little of value, because 
of their widespread divergency. 


It will be well, however, to review the 
statistics gathered by Pennsylvania for the 
1939 season and which are complete from 
September ist, 1939 to January 31, 1940. 


Every student and author on the subject 
has said, “Hunting accidents just don’t hap- 
pen—they ere caused.” I am convinced that 
I can offer rothing to contradict these gentle- 
men. Many of us seem to learn the hard way. 
Guns must crack, hunters cry for help, and 
blood be spilled before we are convinced 
that these so-called accidents are horrible, 
but worthwhile conclusions as to causes are 
difficult to reach. 


It is evident that there are two major and 
many contributing causes. No reasonable se- 
quence of importance can be stressed. Often 
more than one contributory cause is found 
in a single accident case history. 

Considered separately, the contributing 
causes can be grouped as follows 

(a) Lack of sufficient knowledge of the 

mechanical operation of the firearm 
used. 

(b) Faulty and defective equipment, unfit 

for use. 

(c) Lack of knowledge of habits and move- 

ments of species of game being hunted. 

(d) Improper clothing, such as the wearing 

of clothing which blends with natural 
surroundings, unmarked by the display 
of any red clothing or cloth of suf- 
ficient size to make the hunter clearly 
distinguishable. Dark blue coats, brown 
felt hats, gray trousers or gray sweat- 
ers, all have been contributing factors 
to hunting accidents. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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If you want to leave this world in a hurry handle your guns like these chaps are handling theirs. 
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Photos by S. H. Cope 


Editor's Note: The author of this article, who ts at present pre- 
paring a book on game recipes, had about 10 years experience as a Civil 
Engineer in his younger manhood, ond some of these years were spent 
on the road mapping the early trunk lines of one of our more import- 
ant Eastern states. An engineering corps personnel soon becomes the 
world’s most expert critics of the cooking skill of those who are re- 
puted to be “the best cooks in the neighborhood.” He can say from 
some observation, that not more than 33% of the persons described as 
“the best cooks in the valley” are really expert and capable cooks, con- 
sequently the need for expert assistance in the preparation of game 
animals and birds needs no comment. With industrial and family 
training as they are today, where many young women receive very little 
experience in learning how to cook and to prepare meals before being 
married, having spent much of their early lives in business offices, and 
often with little opportunity to add to this skill, for some years there- 
after, these comments are offered without apology and with the hope 
chat they may help some who may read this work, to dress, prepare, 
and cook to best advantage the toothsome and nourishing small game 
this country affords, 


Proper credit has been extended to those who have placed this knowl- 
edge and information at your disposal. 


NOVEMBER 


How to Prepare 
By C. S. Landis 


N general, always remember these few things in regard to cook- 
ing small game. Both squirrels and rabbits should be dressed 
or “gutted” as soon as shot, and permitted to dry before sticking in 
the gunning coat—otherwise the animals will smell very offensively 
when opened in the evening, particularly if the entrails are pierced, 
end the weather is warm. Game so dressed will keep splendidly in 
a refrigerator. They both keep best if the hide is left on, because 
then the meat does not dry out, but our people always preferred to 
soak in salt water for an hour or two. Then take out of the salted 
water, drain the water off, and place in a refrigerator or other cool 
place. 


The way to skin a squirrel or a rabbit is to take a sharp knife 
vnd make a cut clear across the back, over the kidneys, through 
the hide, so the hide is separated into two parts, front half, back 
half. Then pull both ways, getting fingers under hide, and skin 
the front one-half of the animal first, as it is more likely to tear 
in half, if the rear half is skinned first. That makes it more dif- 
ficult to get the hide off, and the front legs out of the hide that 
covers them. The next thing is to carefully scrape ALL fur or hair 
off the meat—this being particularly important. Wash off and pick 
cff with paring knife or fingers. 


The worst way to cook rabbit is to stew it. There are two better 
ways. Parboil and then fry. Or make meat cakes with potato 
(mashed-Irish), parsley, pepper, onion, ground together and made 
into cakes with the potato and egg. 


Both squirrels and rabbits must be parboiled until tender before 
the meat is picked off the bones and run through the meat grinder. 


Dress ringnecked pheasants, ruffed grouse and quail the same. 
Pick dry or slightly scalded, then dress and soak a bit in ‘salt 
water. When ready to cook, stuff and roast, like chicken. Use 
parsley, peppers or chestnuts as preferred, in filling. 


Some of Mrs. Landis’ favorites—will vouch for them—are as 
follows: 


Squirrel potpie is just fine. Parboil, place in pie, with dough, 
and use one or two quail, pigeons, squabs, or ringneck meat or 
grouse, in the same pie. Squirrel and bird together make a better 
pie than squirrel alone. Use plenty of parsley in pie. Some like a 
bit of onion, most do not. Many use thyme on game roasts, in- 
cluding my wife. Best in the filling, but small sticks sometimes get 
in the throat. That bothers some persons, in which case put 
thyme in gravy instead of in bread filling. 


There is one thing that should be remembered and that is, the 
exact time it takes to cook a meal of game. You simply cannot be 
certain it will be one, two, or three hours. Gas stoves have a way 
of being very hot one day, and low flame the next. Some birds 
jook tough and cook tender quickly. Others look young and take 
an hour and a half longer than expected. A coal stove is one 
thing, a wood burning stove another, a gas is two things, one when 
it is new and well insulated and another when it is older and 
the thermometer on the oven reads higher than it actually is 
registering heat. An electric stove is still another proposition. 


Another problem is the chap who shoots one of each of 5 different 
things, no two of them the same age or degree of toughness. Some 
must be cooked twice or three times as long as the others. It puts 
® woman in a bad way. If she isn’t pretty darn careful she will 
burn something, or else loose her temper and start to throw things. 


Fried Rabbit or Fried Squirrel 


Two rabbits of medium size, or two or three squirrels should 
be selected, cut into pieces and parboiled until tender. Dip pieces 
in beaten egg and roll in cracker dust (some like cornmeal). 
Heat grease in pan, and when hot, drop pieces of rabbit or squir- 
rel, covered with cracker dust and egg, into the hot fat. Do not 
use too much lard. On the other hand, do not permit to burn. Fry 
until golden brown. Serve hot! 


Chili sauce, ketchup, cranberry sauce, pepper-slaw, or chow chow 


add much to the tastiness of this dish. So, also, do light and fluffy. 
hot biscuits! 
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and Cook Small Game 


Any left-overs of fried rabbit or squirrel or any unfried portions, 
need not be wasted, but may be used later in meat croquettes. 


Rabbit or Squirrel Croquettes 


One or two rabbits depending upon size of game, and number in 
family; or two to four squirrels. Cook in salt water until tender 
and remove the meat from the bones. If cooked too long the meat 
will fall off the bones. If not cooked long enough, it will still 
adhere too tightly. Be careful to remove all small bones and 
especially any bone fragments, from cooked meat. Then put pieces 
of meat through a meat chopper or grinder, set to cut fairly coarse. 
Also feed through the grinder, 3 or 4 stalks of celery, one onion, 
(small or large depending upon flavor desired), one sweet pepper. 
Mix together. Boil and mash, 6 nice sized Irish potatoes, add salt, 
butter, milk and one egg. Do not make too mushy. Add the meat 
to potatoes and form into croqucttes. Fry in hot Crisco. Brown, 
and serve hot with Chili sauce! 


Gravy For Croquettes 


After removing croquettes from hot pan, add the broth in which 
the squirrels or other game cooked, bring to boiling point, add flour 
thickening and cook 3 or 4 minutes, until smooth. Serve upon 
croquettes or upon mashed potatoes. 


Food Eaten by Game Affects Taste 


The food upon which small game animals have fed, their age, 
the time of year, whether warm or frosty, all have a bearing upon 
iheir odor and taste. Woods rabbits may be stronger than field 
rabbits. 


It is best to choose younger cottontails for frying, and if suf- 
ficiently small and tender of meat, they may require no parboiling. 
The larger rabbits may be used in meat cakes. In case of squirrels, 
do likewise. If a choice of game is possible, it is best to select those 
which upon inspection or feel, appear preferable for cooking. 
Rabbits or squirrels with plenty of kidney fat, and fat along the 
inside of the back, shot late in the season, when the weather is 
real cold, will usually be much more tasty than game bagged in 
warm weather at the start of the season. 








An apple or two, in the roasting or frying pan, will tend to 
absorb and therefore, to remove from the game, strong odor or 
fiavor which same find objectionable. Some persons prefer game 
to hang for weeks before cooking, and be highly seasoned. Others 
prefer it fresh. 


Baked Squirrel Potpie 


Cut up one to three gray squirrels into 3 or 4 sections. Cover 
with water and when brought to boiling point, add % cup of diced 
celery, % green pepper cut into small pieces, salt and pepper. Let 
boil until squirrel is almost tender, then add 4 nice sized potatoes 
cut in halves or quarters—depending upon size, and cook until both 
squirrels and potatoes are soft. 

Take a deep baking dish, grease well with Crisco, and line with 
biscuit dough thinly rolled out. 

Pour stew so made into dish and drop 3 or 4 tablesponsful of 
wiscuit dough in. Then cover the top with roof of biscuit dough, 
rolled as thin as the lining of the dish. 

Bake in oven at 400° for % hour. Serve at once, and serve hot. 


Dough For Biscuits 
Two cupfuls of flour,®% teaspoon of salt, 4 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Put dry ingredients into sifter and sift twice. 
Cut in 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, then add one egg and enough 
sweet milk to make a dough. Handle lightly and quickly. Put these 
lumps or parts of dough in the potpie before putting on the top 
layer of biscuit dough. 


Roast Ringneck Pheasant 


The cock ringneck pheasant is a very rich game bird, but is a bit 
difficult for some to digest it stuffed, roasted, and eaten with rich 
gravey poured on the filling. It tastes very much like guinea fowl, 
but with more body and game flavor to it. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL 





When too abundant, the Great Horned Owl, like any other predator, must he controlled. 


HE GREAT HORNED OWL is indigenous 

to all sections of Pennsylvania. During 
the two bounty periods extending from Nov. 
1, 1937 to May 31, 1938 and from Nov. 1, 
1938 to May 31, 1939, 1,676 mature and 165 
fledgling birds were presented for payment. 
In the interim and from May 31, 1939 to Dec. 
31 of the same year, a few additional birds 
were received. District Game Protectors also 
forwarded some specimens to the Harrisburg 
Office for stomach analysis. All in all, 1,930 
birds were received and examined. 


The map (Fig. 1) on page 11, indicates 
the counties from whence these birds were 
obtained. The encircled numbers, represent- 
ing fledgling birds, constitute actual nesting 
records of the Great Horned Owl in Penn- 
sylvania. In this article fledglings are classi- 
fied as those individuals which were hatched 
in early spring and presented for analysis 
before June 1 of the same year. Any bird 
presented after Nov. 1 in the same year it 
was hatched was considered a mature bird. 
The term “maturity” therefore was based 
upon the ability of the individual to obtain 
its own food, rather than upon its ability to 
breed. A close examination of this map 
reveals an apparent population concentration 
in the glaciated northwestern and north- 
eastern corners of the Commonwealth. 


Weight and Measurements 
This species is Pennsylvania’s largest native 
owl, smaller only than our infrequent visitor 
from the North, the Snowy Owl. Since not 
many weights and body measurements of the 
Great Horned Owl have heretofore been 
available the chart presented on page 29 (Fig. 

II) may be of interest to the reader 


A word concerning the method of securing 
this data might be added. All birds were 
weighed on an approved beam scale, accurate 
to one one-hundredth of a pound. The wing- 
spread was recorded as the distance between 
the longest outspread primary feather on the 
left wing to the corresponding feather on 
the right wing, with the bird lying on its 
ventral surface. The length of the bird was 
recorded as the distance from the tip of the 
upper mandible to the longest tail feather, 
when the bird was placed on its dorsal sur- 
face. Thes> two latter measurements were 
made on a linear scale set up in one-tenths 
of an inch. A bird unfit for any one of these 
measurements, due to injury of the wing, 
head, or tail, was rejected insofar as that 
one particular measurement was concerned. 


During the study 895 adult males and 772 
adult females were received. Due to putre- 
faction or to dressing of the birds, the sex 
of 46 mature individuals was not determined. 


By R. D. McDowell 


* 


The fledglings included 59 males, 73 females, 
and 85 birds of undetermined sexes. 


Food Habits 


Of most interest however to sportsmen, 
farmers, and game managers, are the facts 
concerning the food habits of the Great 
Horned Owl. A chart of the diet of 983 
specimens is presented in Figure III. The 
remaining 947 birds received either contained 
no food in their stomachs, had already been 
dressed, or were too badly decomposed to 
permit handling. It might be noted here that 
a majority of the trapped birds contained 
empty stomachs. In view of this fact it would 
appear that the digestion of food is rapidly 
accomplished. 


During the first year’s work all food was 
placed in a solution of ethyl alcohol until 
putrefaction has ceased. However, with the 
system of classification of stomach contents 
developed this first year, it was found un- 
necessary to continue this practice the second 
vear, when all food items were identified im- 
mediately following receipt of the specimens. 

The first fact noted in the study of this 
bird’s food habits was that 90.55% of the diet 
consisted of warm blooded animals, the mam- 
mals and the birds, little preference being 
shown for the cold blooded reptiles, amphi- 
bians, fish, crustaceans, gastropods, and in- 
sects. Some vegetation appeared in the stom- 
achs, but it is the writer’s belief that this 
matter was unintentionally eaten simultane- 
ously with the devouring of prey, therefore 
vegetative matter was not calculated in 
the diet charts. The discovery of gravel and 
small stones in the course of analysis invari- 
ably appeared to denote the presence of an- 
other bird’s crop in the owl’s stomach. How- 
ever, in such cases the record of birds eaten 
does not appear in Figure III. All identifica- 
tions were based upon the presence of charac- 
teristic bones, feathers, fur, appendages and 
smaller items which lead to positive identi- 
fication of the prey. None were based upon 4 
presumptior or a surmise, thus the “uniden- 
tified” groupings. 


Conclusions 


An econcmic view of the Great Horned 
Owl's diet reveals that 67.3% of its prey con- 
sists of animals usually considered beneficial . 
to man, 26.4% consists of animals detrimental 
to man, and the remaining 6.3% falls into a 
neutral classification. 


In view of this fact it is clearly evident 
that this owl is an undesirable predator 
which in the interest of sound game manage- 
ment practices, at certain times and in cer- 
tain places must be carefully controlled. 
Since, however, most of the specimens pre- 
sented in claim for bounty were killed by 
hunters either in the open gunning season, 
or during the spring months when various 


(Continued on Page 29) 











1937-1939 DISTRIBUTION 


GREAT HORNED OWL IN PENNSYLVANIA 


AS REPRESENTED BY SPECIMENS COLLECTED FROM NOV.1,1937 TO DEC. 31, 1939. 
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WHAT FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Photo by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Two important refuges have been developed in the Northwest Territories. One of 15,000 square 
miles was established primarily to protect the muskex. 


T the thirty-fourth annual convention 

of the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 
and the 70th Annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society held in Toronto, Sep- 
tember 2 to 6. Pennsylvania was not only 
represented but upon that representative, 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, was bestowed the presidency of 
the International Association and one of the 
few honorary memberships in the American 
Fisheries Society. Mr. Gordon was active in 
both groups for many years, and Penn- 
sylvania has been represented at all but a 
very few of the association’s meetings since 
their organization. It was the second time 
Pennsylvania was recognized by the Inter- 
national Association. Honorable Ross L. 
Leffler, the Commission’s president, was 
elected president some years ago. 


While time and space does not permit 
GAME NEWS to record a detailed account 
of the program, it is believed the highlights 
should be mentioned because of late years 
Pennsylvania sportsmen have been taking 
more interest in national conservation af- 
fairs and im the affairs of the other states. 
They believe, as the Commission has always 
believed, that one can always learn a lesson 
from the other fellow. The attendance at the 
meeting, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Dominion of Canada is at war, was excep- 
tionally good and more than half of the 
States and Provinces were represented. 


P. Randolph Harris, of New York City, 
representing the Camp Fire Club analyzed 
the case of the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation vs. the U. S. Forest Service 
with regard to future jurisdiction of the wild- 
life on the Pisgah National Forest fully and 
discussed its present status. He stated that 
the appeal was argued before the Fourth 
Circuit U. S. Court of Appeals, and that on 


August 30 the said court had affirmed the 
decision of the lower court. 


In discussing the underlying fundamentals 
he said that if the contention of the Federal 
Government is sound the right of the several 
states to make regulations controlling the 
taking of game and fish ceases, and is trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government, on all 
National Forests within the states. He recom- 
mended that the case be appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and that no action be taken 
to secure remedial legislation in Congress 
until the Supremie Court has disposed of the 
matter. 


In view of the decisions already rendered, 
he was unwilling to predict the final outcome 
before the Supreme Court, but obviously was 
not at all hopeful for a reversal of the lower 
courts. In his opinion a sharp line of de- 
markation must be drawn beyond which the 
Federal Forest Service must not go in in- 
terfering with the administrative functions 
of the sevcral states in their fish and game 
management. 


In the general discussion which followed, 
a number of questions were cleared up. Mr. 
Stephens, Chairman of the Missouri Com- 
mission, asked if the courts had passed upon 
the right of the State of North Carolina to 
cede to the Federal Government its right 
and responsibility to manage the wildlife on 
National Forests within its boundaries, and 
was advised that this question has not been 
passed upon. 


In answe~ to a question as to the effect of 
the North Carolina case in other states, Mr. 
Harris stated that much depends upon the 
wording of the laws of the states giving their 
consent to the Federal Government to buy 
lands for National Forests. He felt that it 
would be difficult to recommend remedial 
legislation to the states without studying each 
of said acts separately, and that the principal 


A Report of the 34th Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservationers and the 70th 
Annual Meeting of the American Fisheries 


Society. 


* 


effect would be to establish definite restric- 
tions on purchases made after the amend- 
ments are enacted. For that reason it was his 
opinion that Congress is the proper body to 
remedy the whole situation if the Supreme 
Court sustains the lower court. He advised 
that any repeal or modification of present 
consent laws would not change the situation 
with reference to lands already purchased 
thereunder. 


At the conclusion of the discussion the con- 
vention authorized and directed the President 
of the Association to expend not to exceed 
$750.00 to intervene as an Association in the 
case before the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Hoyes Lloyd, Supt. Wildlife Protection, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 
Canada, summarized Canadian wildlife con- 
ditions at the present time and called atten- 
tion to the effect of lowered water tables 
and diseases on the duck supply, especially 
botulism, which has broken out in some of 
the Canadian Provinces recently. Some of the 
large bodies of water in Western Canada are 
now six fect below normal, which has dried 
up enormous areas of duck breeding and 
feeding matshes. He praised the help from 
American sportsmen in the restoration of 
marshes, and stated that the Dominion’s cur- 
rent farm program, especially the restoration 
of water supplies to help the farmers, has 
been invaluable to the waterfowl of the Con- 
tinent. More than 8,000 such projects of 
various kinds have been completed in the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Mr. Lloyd reported that on the whole the 
waterfowl situation has improved noticeably 
this year, tut he urged that steps to conserve 
the supply be continued. He did not favor 
further relaxing of the hunting regulations 
in Canada or the States. 


In a discussion of the main objectives of 
U.S. Forest Service in the management of 
wildlife, Dr. H. L. Shantz, Chief, Division of 
Wildlife Management, U.S. Forest Service, 
very clearly explained their views with 
reference to wildlife management needs. He 
stated that, like other agencies, the Forest 


Service has often controlled the taking of. 


certain species of game too well, but not too 
wisely, but that he has found a decided im- 
provement in state wildlife programs in re- 
cent years. 


The Forest Service has learned that the 
biggest problem is the man-to-man-relation- 
ships on the National Forests, and that a 
balanced program on said lands is difficult 
to attain because of the conflicting human 
interests. 


Three-fourths of the Nation’s forest lands 
are in private ownership. The balance is 
owned either by Federal or State Govern- 
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ARE DOING FOR WILDLIFE 


ments. In i908 there were only 200,000 or 
300,000 head of big game animals on the 
National Forests. Now there are almost 2,- 
000,000. Private lands adjacent to the forests 
often make it difficult to handle the big game 
herds efficiently, because they summer on the 
forests and are down on private lands during 
the wintertime. 


One rather striking comment made by Dr. 
Shantz was that in hunting big game, buck 
kills alone do not produce good management, 
and that a kill of big game which is non- 
selective (animals of both sexes and all ages) 
is the only remedy; also that public admin- 
istrators can not justify losses by starvation 
and disease epidemics due to malnutrition. 
He stated the only sensible thing is to reduce 
the herds to the carrying capacity of the 
range. 

Commenting on the relationships between 
the U. S. Forest Service and the states, Dr. 
Shantz stated that the Forest Service must 
work through and with the state departments 
satisfactorily to manage wildlife, especially 
big game herds, but that unfortunately many 
states lack adequate regulatory control to 
handle the many situations which arise. 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, spoke concerning 
the development and prospect of American 
wildlife conservation. He said thai he had 
spent several months in Alaska during the 
past summer and that in his opinion Alaska 
has in the past been greatly under-estimated 
as a producer of waterfowl. He found vast 
areas which are not as fully populated with 
breeding birds as they might be. 


While the prospects are that larger flights 
of waterfowl will come south this fall, he 
predicted the time is coming when the flights 
will again come in decreased numbers unless 
great care is taken. 


He reported heavy winter losses of doves 
and woodecceck in the south last winter, which 
necessitated curtailment of shooting privil- 
eges this fall. He requested officials to make 
a special check on the flights of woodcock 
this coming season. In this respect our own 
Pe officers and sportesmen can help a great 

eal. 


In commenting on the Federal Aid Pro- 
gram, Dr. Gabrielson stated that he is more 
than pleased with the way the states have 
cooperated, and that only four states remain 
which are not qualified to participate. He said 
that in no other type of Federal-State Co- 
operative Frogram has such rapid progress 
been made, claiming it was due to the man- 
ner in which the state agencies in charge 
of wildlife have done their part. 


The importance of education and law en- 
forcement in wildlife programs was discussed 
by Hon. F. Donald Phillips, Judge, Superior 
Court of North Carolina, who reviewed the 
origin of our laws on wildlife in North 
America. He stated among other things that 
no benefits are derived from any law unless 
judiciously enforced, and that laws which 
are not enforced should be repealed and re- 
moved from the statute books. 

He said that great care should be taken in 
electing men to enforce game and fish laws, 

nd that prosecutions should not be brought 
vhere there is insufficient evidence to assure 
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A heavy winter loss of woodcock in the South last winter necessitated curtailment of shooting 
privileges this fall. 


conviction, because failures to convict always 
create disrespect for the law. He claimed that 
where laws are fairly and judiciously en- 
forced public respect for them increases; 
where partiality is shown respect for the law 
soon wanes. He gave a number of personal 
experiences as a prosecuting officer and a 
Judge to iliustrate his points. In conclusion 
he stressed the need for an educational ap- 
proach to all law enforcement problems. 


Education was also stressed by David A. 
Aylward, President, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. President Aylward stated that the 
field of conservation is full of experience and 
knowledge that has not yet been reduced to 
a form which can be used in the places 
where it is needed most, and that conserva- 
tion education should always be the major 
objective of the National Federation. He 
believes the public must be impressed with 
the fact that waste of our natural resources 
directly affects every citizen of the land. 


He stated that what is needed now is a 
suitable course of conservation education in 
the public schools, and that care must be 
taken to develop the program so that it will 
meet with the approval of school authorities. 
He reportea that the National Federation is 
developing special educational material for 
the use of teachers in the third to the eighth 
grades. 


Mr. George Lundy, Director of Organiza- 
tion for the National Wildlife Federation 
outlined the results of a survey to ascertain 
whether the schools can be induced to use 
conservatior. education material if properly 
prepared. (This outline was similar to the 
one presented to our State Federation in 
February and recently to a special conference 
of persons invited to meet with them in 
Harrisburg.) He assured the administrators 
that the» cducational material which the 
National Federation is preparing will be care- 


fully checked so that it will meet with their 
approval; that it will be sound from the 
standpoint of conservation, and also accept- 
able to the public schools. 


D. N. Graves, Secretary, Game and Fish 
Commission, Little Rock, Ark., commented on 
the progress made in conservation work in 
recent years, and gave a good resume of the 
enormous growth in Federal wildlife activi- 
ties. He stated that in the past five years 
such work by the Federal Government had 
increased approximately 500%. In the State 
of Arkansas funds available for wildlife 
activities have increased 100% in the past 
three years, notwithstanding the fact that 
the license fee was increased only 40c ($1.50 
instead of $1.10). In his opinion the job which 
now confronts many of the administrators 
is largely one of education. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Pennsyl- 
vania GameCommission, presented an analysis 
of methods used to collect game-kiil statis- 
tics which aroused helpful discussion. His re- 
port in full appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Alexander T. McLeod, Executive Director, 
American Fur Merchants Association, Inc., 
New York City, stressed the value of fur ani- 
mals as a natural resource. He said that the 
American Fur Merchants Association is doing 
the best it can to help conserve the fur re- 
sources of the Continent, but pointed out that 
complete statistical data on the catch of raw 
furs are essential to future management. 

Considerable discussion followed his ad- 
dress, during which suggestions were made 
concerning methods by which his Association 
might be helpful to the administrators. 
Among them were: That his Association dis- 
courage the taking of unprime furs by re- 
fusing to buy skins caught out of season; 
and that instead of trying to contact the 
general public they work primarily through 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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SERIAL NUMBERS OF GUNS NOT 


Q. 


REQUIRED 


I read in the newspapers that it is neces- 
sary to give serial numbers of guns when 
getting a hunting license. What should 
be done if a gun is obtained after the 
license has been purchased? Also, what 
should you do if you do not hunt with 
your own gun? 
E.M.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Apparently you have misunderstood the 
news item, as it is not necessary to give 
serial numbers of shotguns or rifles when 
applying for a 1940 resident hunter’s 
license. This year the Commission is 
asking hunters to cooperate with State 
officials, in the interest of National De- 
fense, by giving the number (quantity) 


‘of rifles and shotguns they personally 


own. A hunter need not give any record 
of borrowed guns; the actual owner of 
the guns should give that information if 
and when he purchases a hunter’s license. 
President Ross L. Leffler of the Game 
Commission has issued a statement as- 
serting that: “Refusal to give the in- 
formation, for any reason, will not in- 
validate the right of a person lawfully 
entitled to secure a license, from pro- 
curing one in the usual manner.” 


* * * 


CITY WORKER HUNTING WITHOUT 


LICENSE 
Q. 


A man owns a tract of land on which 
he resides, has the greater portion under 
cultivation conducted by himself, but 
works in the city by day, cultivating his 
land after work. Does this man have to 
purchase a resident hunter’s license? Is 
he required to make his entire living on 
this land before he may hunt without a 
license? 
P.H.—Indiana, Pa. 


The Game Law provides that any citizen 
of the United States actually residing 
upon and cultivating lands within this 
Commonwealth may hunt on same with- 
out a license, and, with the consent of 
the owners, upon all lands immediately 
adjacent and connected to his own, with- 
out a hunter’s license. If the individual 
referred to makes a reasonable effort to 
cultivate the land on which he resides, 
we are of the opinion that he may hunt 
on same without a license, even though 
he is employed in a nearby city during 
the daytime. While the Game Law is 
usually construed to imply that the priv- 
ilege of hunting without a license shall 
be extended only to persons engaged in 
farming as a means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, the iaw is not specific on this 
point, end the Commission is inclined to 
rule rather broadly on the subject. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


HUNTER’S DOG ON POSTED LANDS 
Q. Does a hunter have the right to send 


his dog on posted land to chase the game 
off to unposted land, and then kill the 
game? 

M.L.S.—Milan, Pa. 


The laws of the State are not specific 
on this point. However, a landowner has 
almost absolute jurisdiction over his own 
property, and in our judgment he has the 
right to regulate trespass by man, or by 
animals designated by law as personal 
property, which includes dogs. We there- 
fore advise a dog-owner to refrain from 
sending his dog upon posted lands when 
he lacks permission of the landowner. 
There are provisions in the Dog Law 
under which property owners may kill 
dogs found on their lands, and it is al- 
ways best to respect the wishes of land- 
owners. This may eventually bring a 
change of heart and removal of his ob- 
jections. 


* * * 


DAILY LIMIT ON RACCOONS IN 1940 


Q. 


Suppose another licensed person and I 
went ’roon hunting; I drive my car, and 
the other hunter gets a raccoon. Now if 
I should get a raccoon later in the day 
or night and we carried both animals 
in my car, would that be within the law? 


H.W.C.—Genesee, Pa. 


Not this year. The 1940 daily limit on 
raccoons is one to an individual or 
hunting party. If two hunters are hunt- 
ing together for raccoons, the two are 
entitled to only one a day; and after a 
hunter participates in taking one raccoon, 
he cannot under this year’s ruling hunt 
raccoons any more that day, which by 
law is fixed from noon to noon for rac- 
coon hunting. He could not continue to 
hunt alone that day and take a raccoon, 
after his companion had taken one. 


* * * 


GROUNDHOG FLESH FOR BAIT 


Q 


Would it be legal to use “tainted” ground- 
hog flesh for bait this coming trapping 
season, if the groundhog has been killed 
during the open season and put in jars 
to cure? 

G.B.H.—Frenchville, Pa. 


Yes. You will understand that the ground. 
hog is now a game animal, and the law 
prohibits the possession of any game for 
a longer period than sixty days after 
the close of the season (except live rac- 
coons under permit). As the groundhog 
season closed September 30th, it would 
be unlawful to use the flesh of these 
animals for bait after November 30, 1940. 
No poison or chemicals may be used for 
trapping. 


BOY OF FIFTEEN HUNTING 


Q. 


A 


I am 15 years old, legally licensed to 
hunt. My father accompanies me when 
I go hunting. What is the maximum 
distance I am allowed to be away from 
him? 


The law does not specify distance in such 
cases. It merely says that a boy your age, 
to use firearms for hunting wild birds or 
wild animals, must be “accompanied by 
an adult at least twenty-one years of age, 
unless such hunting is done on the prem- 
ises whereon such person resides.” In 
our jucgment, you should stay within 
sight ard sufficiently near to your father 
that he may at all times supervise your 
handling of the gun. 


May I (15.years old) cross a highway 
and hunt on my neighbor’s land, if I 
have a license, without anyone accom- 
panying me? 

A.C.—Uniondale, Pa. 
No. 


GUN RECORD ON CAMP ROSTER 


Q. 


Is it legal to register one gun on your 

camp roster, and then use another gun 

for hunting, without changing the roster? 
J.M.—R.D. 1, Verona, Pa. 


No. The change should be made on both 
rosters, the one in possession of the cap- 
tain and the other at headquarters, be- 
fore proceeding to hunt. 


* * *” 


CUTTING UP DEER AT CAMP 


Q. 


Can a deer be cut up in camp for con- 
sumptien by the members of the hunting 
party in camp? Can a deer be cut up in 
shares et camp before the hunting party 
breaks camp, the portions to be taken 
home? 

W.McH.—Duryea, Pa. 


The answer to both questions is “Yes”. 
When a legally killed deer is cut up in 
camp for the purpose of consuming it 
there, the head properly tagged with the 
hunter’s name, address, license number 
and location where killed, should be kept 
available for inspection by a State of- 
ficer. When a deer legally killed is cut 
up in camp and distributed to the mem- 
bers to be taken home, each portion being 
transported must be identified with a 
card or marker bearing in plain English 
the name and address of the owner, his 
hunter’s license number, and the con- 
tents of the package, if covered. As the 
“owner” in this case is not defined by 
law, the Commission has ruled that the 
above information should be shown 


jointly on the marker for both the hunter 
who killed the deer and the possessor 
of the portion. 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvama Wildlife,’ will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column, Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof, Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,” Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


ct 


“Unusually large quantities of game could be had about market this morning. It is 
argued that the war rendered game plentiful, by withdrawing so many hunters from the 
chase, thus allowing deer, pheasants, partridges and other game a quiet, unmolested period, 
in which to breed and multiply. Persons the least bit tinctured with nimrodism can find 
any quantity of amusement in the northwestern counties of the State. Deer, bears. pan- 
thers and martens are said to be plentiful in Elk and Forest Counties.” (Patriot and Union, 
Harrisburg, Jan. 3, 1867.) 


“Deer are reported to be unusually numerous this year in all quarters. It is believed 
that many have come hitherward from the mountains of Tennessee and Virginia, on 
account of the disturbance of those regions by the contending armies. Three or four 
Lewistowners made a hunting excursion to Blair County a few weeks ago, and came home 
each, we believe, with one or two deer.” (True Democrat, Lewistown, Dec. 7, 1864.) 


A squirrel always knows exactly the right place tc chew through a nut shell with 
the least amount of work, and he never bothers with an empty one. Proof: Outdoor Life, 
April Issue, 1940, Page 138, Gus Mager.—George Cessna. 


“Crows have been on the predator list as early as 1789. Town records of Dover, 
Massachusetts, from that date until 1841 reveal that bounties ranged from 12 cents to 
20 cents for each bird killed. 

“I found this fact in the February, 1940 issue of “Hunting and Fishing” magazine. 
The editor of this magazine is John O. Emerson.”—Harry B. Burger, 15 years old, Perkio- 
menville, Pa. 


“Our black squirrel, which is still common in some places, isn’t a distinct species. 
It is merely a color phase of the gray squirrel! Blacks and grays occur in the same litter, 
just as red and gray screech owls are found in the same brood. Taken from March, 1940 
issue of “Outdoor Life” under the heading “Game Gimmicks” by Gus Mager, page 120.”— 
Donald Boyce, (16 years), Erie, Pa. 


“Ringneck Pheasant (Phasianus forquatus) first recorded U. S. importation of this 
magnificent game bird occurred in New Jersey over 100 years ago. These first birds came 
from England where it is supposed to have been introduced by the Romans and was a 
cross from the common pheasant of Asia Minor and the Chinese Pheasant. 1940 issue of 
“Hunting and Fishing”, page 9, by Thomas E. Morrison.’——John G. Brubacher, (17 years), 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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A few of the representatives who attended the Third Annual National Conference on Conser- 


vation Education and Publicity at Pigeon River State Forest, Michigan. 


Representatives from 


Pennsylvania included Wilbur M. Cramer, In Charge of Training for the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission; Myron Shoemaker, 
Chairman of the Conseravtion 


Pennsylvania Fish 
Education Committee of the Penna, 


and Robert W. Steventon, 
Federation of Sportsmen’s 


Commission; 


Clubs. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Since reported in the September 1940 issue 
of the Game News, the Commonwealth has 
secured title to 12 tracts of land totalling 
2,440.4 acres, distributed through nine coun- 
ties of the State. All but two of the tracts 
were additions to existing blocks of State 
Game Lands. The two tracts are in Susque- 
hanna County, connecting one another, and 
forming a new project now designated State 
Game-Lands Number 175. 


The recent acquisitions are as follows: 


State Game 


County Grantor Acreage Lands No. 
Beaver, Beaver Trust Co. and 

Sarah Ferguson ...... 346.4 173 
Bedford, Sarah Hall .. », Sa 49 
Cambria, County Commissioners. 96.9 158 
Juniata, Seidel & Leonard. + 33.9 171 
Somerset, County Trust Co. cose 883.9 111 
Sullivan, Wm. Temple ....... 402.9 13 
Susquehanna, Harriett Ayres, 

Ot GE sscccd a. 287.5 175 
Susquehanna, Delaware, " Lacka- 

wana & Western R.R. . 448.7 175 
Susquehanna, Anna V. Sturek .. 83.8 35 
Venango, Charles A. Ablett .... 37.8 45 
Warren, Minnie C. Lindblade.. 130.0 143 
Warren, Minnie C. Lindblade.. 270.1 143 

oo Bee 2,440.4 


With the acquisition of title to the above 
mentioned tracts, the aggregate area of State 
Game Lands became 641,682 acres. In addi- 
tion to this almost 50,000 acres are under 
contract for purchase. 





“The young grouse use our cuttings at 


Game Lands continuously for cover. I count- 
ed 17 in one flock and 11 in another within 
75 yards of each other.”—Game Protector 
Bedford County. 


Roland Turley, 


NEW LEAFLETS 


The Game Commission announces the pub- 
lication in rather liberal quantities of a new 
leaflet dealing with bird life. It is titled 
“Attracting Birds” and contains suggestions 
for building bird houses and bird baths, foods 
for birds, improving environment, etc. Copies 
may be secured, free of charge, direct from 
the Commission’s office at Harrisburg. When 
requesting the publication please refer to it 
as Educational Pamphlet, No. 1, “Attracting 
Birds.” 


Another leaflet entitled, “A Conservation 
Program for Women’s Organizations,” is also 
available in liberal quantities and both 
Women’s and Garden Clubs are encouraged 
to write in for this instructive pamphlet. It 
can also be used by other interested con- 
servation groups especially school teachers 
who are desirous of promoting conservation 
in the schools but who do not know what 
types of programs are practicable or applic- 
able in and out of the class room. 





VOCAL VARIETIES 


Muskrats are generally supposed to be 
silent animals, but this is not the case. The 
young are quite vociferous and captive ani- 
mals occasionally display vocal prowess. They 
often make a chattering noise with the teeth, 
sometimes a threatening sound or sign of 
anger and, on other occasions, a squeaking 
sound—produced by rubbing the molars to- 
gether in sharpening and cleaning them—or 
in chewing. But, these are not vocal sounds. 
—From the National Wildlife Federation. 


VENISON ADVOCATED_. 
FOR BRITISH TABLES 


Deer Controller Explains Its Value to the 
Public. 


Editor’s Note: If deer in Pennsylvania be- 
come more abundant who knows but what the 
office of a deer controller for Pennsylvania 
would be a good thing. 


The pros and cons of making the unusually 
large stocks of venison—now running on the 
hoof—available for consumption in Britian 


are set forth by the Deer Controller for - 


Scotland, Frank Wallace, 
London, as follows: 


“During the latter part of 1939 the Deer 
Control Officer received letters from all parts 
of the country asking where supplies of veni- 
son could be obtained. Out of some 500 stags 
which were sent to Glasgow last Autumn, 
over seventy were condemned as unfit for 
human food. This result was due in some 
cases to delay on the railways and the dif- 
ficulty of getting stags from the larder to the 
rail head. In others it was due to lack of 
proper cleaning of the deer before dispatch. 


“Approximately 18,000 deer were killed in 
Scotland between August, 1939, and Feb- 
ruary, 1940. There is no reason why, if neces- 
sary, a similar number should not be killed 
before next February, A large number of 
deer must be killed in order to prevent dam- 
age, apart from the question of their value 
as food. One thousand tons of venison is 
not negligible from any aspect, and should 
not be allowed to go to waste.” 


The following extract from a letter gives 
the views of a prominent dealer as regards 
the cleaning of deer: 


“The general objection to venison as a 
food, in my opinion, is due to the difficulty 
of getting the deer properly handled at the 
time of shooting. The fact that a carcass 
may be shot in the forenoon and not cleaned 
until the evening does not improve the keep- 
ing qualities.” 

It is suggested that each deer forest owner 
should be asked to register with the most 
convenient depot and undertake to dispose 
of his venison through that depot. On regis- 
tering, the owner would be asked to state the 
approximate amount of venison which he 
would have available for sale. It is appre- 
ciated that owners may require to retain 
some of their venison for private use or for 
local distribution, but it is hoped that they 
could undertake to dispose of 75 per cent of 
their venison through the selected centers. 


There is no doubt that the public is at 
last beginning to appreciate the merit of 
venison as food. Mr. Wallace thinks it should 
be sold as venison instead of being disguised 
as mutton or beef, as has hitherto been too 
often the case.—N. Y. Times. 
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GAME PROTECTOR FETED 


Forty representatives of sportsmen’s asso- 
ciations in Somerset County recently attend- 
ed a testimonial dinner for Game Protector 
John Spencer, at which time high tribute 
was paid to Mr. Spencer’s work in the 
county. As a token of their appreciation for 
his services, his admiring friends presented 
him with a pair of high-powered binoculars. 
The presentation speech was made by Joe 
Critchfield, popular sportsman from Con- 
fluence. 

Speakers and guests included: Rollin Hef- 
felfinger, Field Division Supervisor, Division 
“G”; Fred P. Hare, Jr., toastmaster; Sergeant 
J. A. Blair, Pennsylvania State Motor Police; 
Theodore Mills, Game Protector; William 
Matthews, Game Protector; Millard Crooks, 
Game Protector; William Reckner, President 
of the Salisbury Sportsmen’s Association; 
George Sura, Secretary, Central City Sports- 
men; Lee Imler, Meyersdale Sportsmen; and 
William Blansett, President of the Stoyestown 
Sportsmen. 

All of the club representatives present 
stated they received excellent cooperation 
from the popular officer and wished him the 
best of success in his transfer to Schuylkill 
County. In writing concerning the affair, 
Emory L. Fulton, President of the Somerset 
County Sportsmen’s League, stated, “Mr. 
Spencer has a host of friends throughout the 
county and the sportsmen and landowners 
of this district are sorry to see him leave.” 





THE LiFE OF A GAME WARDEN 


If the game warden asks to see your license, 
he’s insulting. 

If he takes your word for having one, he’s 
corrupt. 

If he arrests a violator, he’s showing how 
tough he can be. 

If he gives the culprit another chance, he’s 
showing favoritism. 

If he tells of his arrests, he’s a gossiper. 

If he labors day and night to enforce the 
law, he’s a tyrant. 

If he relaxes at all, he’s a shirker and 
crook. 

If he talks fish and game conservation, he’s 
maudlin. 

If he keeps quiet, he’s not interested in his 
work. 

If he accepts suggestions and advice, he’s 
incompetent. 

If he works out problems for himself, he’s 
a know-all. 

If he acts like a gentleman, he’s too easy. 

If he acts firm, he’s unfair and a rascal. 

—North Dakota Outdoors. 





CALLED TO SERVICE 

District Game Protector Philip H. Melch- 
ing, of Lebanon County, who has been an 
active member, and a Lieutenant in the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, has been called for 
a year’s service in the United States Army. 
His present headquarters are Battery “H”, 
213th C.A.A.A., Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
The Commission’s employees have always 
done their share in a national emergency, 
and the present situation will undoubtedly 
find them willing to respond to any emerg- 
ency. 
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JOHN “DAD” BECK, PAINTER OF WILDLIFE 


Editor’s Note: This acknowledgment.is no 
discrimination against any of the other nation- 
ally known artists whose covers have appeared 
on GAME News, It ts intended only to acquaint 
our readers with a character who, by the very 
virtue of his modesty, has been content to pur- 
sue his hobby, a non-competitive one, simply be- 
cause it gives him the pleasure he so richly 
deserves. 


We are fortunate in being able to present 
to our readers the unusually fine picture by 
John Beck appearing on our cover this 
month. 


John Beek was born in Harrisburg just 
after the Civil War, the son of a well-known 
Pennsylvania artist of that period, and one 
of four brothers, all of whom followed paint- 
ing as a profession. He early developed a 
talent for Crawing and painting, and his love 
for birds, beasts and fishes soon showed itself 
in his boyish attempts to depict them as his 
favorite subjects. 


His penchant for the denizens of streams 
and forests never left him, and for more than 
six decades he has given great pleasure to 
his admirers by his art and craftsmanship in 
that field, for Mr. Beck is not only an artist 
but a sculptor and a proficient taxidermist. 
He is the father of the late J. Augustus Beck, 
the well known taxidermist, and assisted his 
son in mounting the superb collection of 
migrtory specimens in the Pennsylvania State 
Game Refuge Museum at Pymatuning. 


That he is not entirely a “this-one-thing-I- 
do” artist is shown on the walls of his studio, 
a mountain retreat on the Loyalsock Creek, 
which are covered with his works—flower, 


landscape und figure subjects; but his best 
work is the portrayal <f wiidlife. 


“He prayeth best” can in his case be para- 
phrased intc “he painteth best, who loveth 
best, all things both great and small.” Perhaps 
an oil of a bald eagle appears on his easel 
today, and a water color of a Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet tomorrow. Or, if the urge is 
toward fisk one is reminded of the southern 
preacher who said: “And in dat net was all 
kinds of fishes, from de mermaid to de mul- 
ligrug,” as he waxed eloquent in his sermon 
on the “Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” 


Almost any able artist can group and depict 
dead game for “still-life.” Painting is a mere 
matter of skillful imitation, but it is reserved 
for the few and the elect to catch and portray 
bird-life in action. 


Birds and animals awake and animated; 
on the wing; on the alert; “en-garde toi” 
before combat; on proud parade strutting 
before the mate; full-throated songsters sing- 
ing the epithalamium during the nesting sea- 
son, et cetera. All this Mr. Beck’s knowledge 
and “gun-shot” eye seizes and accounts for 
the excellent results obtained. 


Some of his studies of game birds for 
detail, natural attitudes and color would 
make the shade of Audubon himself sit up 
and take notice. Among them, as a frieze on 
his studio wall, are a flight of bobwhites and 
“stills” of 1uffed grouse, ringneck pheasants, 
Hungarian partridges, woodcock and other 
game birds all done from life. 

Affectionately called “Dad,” he is known 
by a host cf hunters and fishermen all over 
the state. 





One of the many food plots planted on State Game Lands. 
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The bird in the photograph above, a Gambel’s Sparrow, is a very interesting record for Penn- 


sylvania. It was trapped at a banding station belonging to Barton L. 


Sharp, Lititz, on April 


16, by Guy Bombereger. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On Friday evening, August 30, 1940, while 
working on Game Lands No. 97, near the 
Black Valley church, I noticed large num- 
bers of nighthawks flying about; evidently 
they were migrating. The peculiar thing was 
ihat the birds were flying northward. At any 
time, at least 50 birds could be seen darting 
about, ail flying in a northerly direction. A 
few nights later any number of birds could 
be seen flying around but they seemed to 
be heading nowhere in particular. 


“At present the deer in the southwestern 
section of Bedford County, in vicinity of 
Game Lands Nos. 48 and 104, are destroying 
sarge amounts of buckwheat, and we are 
receiving more deer damage complaints than 
we received at any time in the past. Ten 
years ago deer were quite scarce in that 
section but in recent years have multiplied 
quite rapidly, probably due to the rugged 
territory and a limited number of hunters. 
In other sections of Bedford County, where 
very little buckwheat is grown, we have re- 
ceived but a very few complaints. 

“Acorns, hickory nuts and black gum ber- 
ries are very scarce in lower Bedford County 
this year; also grapes, dogwood and thorn- 
apples are on the missing list. I have not 
noticed a single dogwood berry this summer 
and have seen but one or two bunches of 
grapes and thorn apples. Huckleberries were 
also very scarce.”—Albert R. Bachman, Game 
Protector, Bedford County. 


“C. J. Barton, 82 years old, who conducts 
a general store in Hustontown, killed a mink 
which had a rabbit by a hind leg. When Mr. 
Barton shot the mink the rabbit scampered 
away uninjured.”—Game Protector William 
Lane, Fulton County. 


“On Monday, September 16 while return- 
ing from Refuge No. 530 on Negro Moun- 
tain I stopped along the road to listen for 
illegal shooting. A gray squirrel was play- 
ing near the car, and when it ran out into 
the field I whistled like a hawk to scare it. 
Unknowingly I called a Cooper’s hawk out 
of the woods. He settled in a large maple 
tree about 200 feet from the car. Finally 
the squirre! got into a position midway be- 
tween the hawk and the auto. Mr. Hawk 
started for him. It was a close race, but the 
squirrel made the tree first and got around 
safely except for about 2 inches of its tail 
which the hawk tore off. By that time I had 
loaded my shotgun and ended the game with 
the hawk the loser.”—Nicholas Ruha, Game 
Protector, Somerset County. 


“The crop of a six week old male ringneck 
pheasant, found in Lower Paxton Township 
in Dauphin County on September 18 contain- 
ed 45 Japanese beetles. In addition it had 19 
grasshoppers, 19 snout beetles, 3 ground 
beetles, 2 stink bugs, 14 kernels of wheat, 2 
seeds of foxtail grass and 7 seeds of squirrel- 
tail grass. This bird certainly repaid the 
farmer, on whose lands it was found, for 
the few kernels of wheat it had consumed.”— 
Robert D. McDowell, Game Research Assist- 
ant. 


“While working on State Game Lands No. 
145 Mr. Howland and I killed two large 
watersnakes. We opened the snakes, and one 
had 33 young and the other 36 inside. The 
young ranged in size from 5 to 7 inches.”— 
Raymond Holtzapple, Game Protector, Leb- 
anon County. 
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“While driving through Game Lands No. 
159 I saw a hawk along the road trying to 
fly. It appeared to me the hawk was caught 
in some weeds. I stopped and went back, 
but it had already freed itself and had gone. 
Upon looking around I found a partly con- 
sumed watersnake which the hawk attempt- 
ed to fly away with.”—Joseph L. Budd, Game 
Protector, Wayne County. ; 


“On September 1, I walked the eight miles 
around Refuge No. 507. On the farside I sat 
down on a ledge of rocks to rest. In a few 
minutes I heard two deer snort and saw them 
jump across the refuge line. Almost simul- 
taneously ! heard the brush cracking down 
over the bank and a large black bear walked 
out and came toward me. When he was 
within about 25 yards of where I sat I 
thought he was close enough and looked 
around for a good tree to climb. Then I 
hollered, and Mr. Bear stood up, gave a snort 
and in three jumps was out of sight.”—Ches- 
ter S. Siegel, Game Protector, Lycoming 
County. 


Pennsylvania has been allocated the sum 
of $119,218.65 as her share of an appropriation 
of $2,500,000 made possible uncer the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife Act 
for the Federal fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. 


“This month I saw a blacksnake kill a cop- 
perhead on Refuge No. 56.”—-Game Protector 
S. Earl Carpenter, Bucks County. 


“On August 30, in company with Fish 
Warden Womlesdorf, of Luzerne County, I 
was visiting a small pond in the lower end 
of the county which is well stocked with cat- 
fish and sunfish. We were amusing ourselves 
by throwing part of our lunch to the fish and 
watching the scramble as they ate the bread. 
As we were feeding the fish we noticed a 
cat watching the operation very intently. A 
small piece of bread fell in the water quite 
close to the shore, and with a lightning thrust 
pussy caught herself a nice sunfish as it came 
up for the bread. Having eaten the fish in 
short order, she came back to us and waited 
for more bread to be thrown in the pond so 
that she could continue her fishing opera- 
tions. I thought afterwards that a small rab- 
bit would have a slim chance with that cat.” 
—Game Protector Samuel K. Weigel, Luzerne 
County. 


“On August 30. a fox trapper of Crosby 
called me on the phone and advised me that 
there was a cub bear in one of his fox traps. 
The old mother bear was there also and 
would not let him get near the cub; she did 
not seem tc be afraid of him and was mak- 
ing a noise like she was crying. I took my 
rifle along with the thought of shooting the 
trap off its foot. Upon my arrival I found 
that they had broken the toggle and had 
gone. I followed the trail for a mile or so 
and finally lost it after they had got out in 
the heavy timber.”—-Game Protector William 
J. Carpenter, McKean County. 
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“Robin—On July 4, 1939, I discovered a 
robin caught in a neighbor’s garden. It was 
caught in a wire put up for peas to grow on. 
When I went to release it I found it was 
banded, so 1 sent the bird into Washington. 
When I got an answer I was told that the 
robin was banded in the same place five 
years before, and in the same month in 
which I found it.”"—Donald Gomer, Lititz, Pa. 


A battle between a doe deer, seeking to 
protect her young fawn, and a coyote, was 
witnessed by a cowboy on the McAllen ranch 
in northern Hidalgo County recently, it is 
reported to the Game Department by Mr. 
Argyle Allen, owner of the ranch. The cow- 
hand came upon the doe and coyote while 
the battle for the life of the fawn was in 
progress. Every time the coyote made a 
rush for the young deer, the doe struck out 
sharply with its hoofs and the fur flew from 
the coyote. The battle was interrupted when 
the cowboy made his presence known. The 
coyote ran into the brush, but the doe and 
her fawn took their time about leaving the 
scene of the skirmish. The doe was bleeding 
slightly —From Texas Game, Fish and Oyster 
Commission. 


The most prolific pair of mourning doves 
yet reported in Texas raised six pair of 
young in a rose arbor in the yard of H. A. 
Stuermer of Cuero last year and at the last 
report had raised three pair this year and 
were on the job with a fourth, according to 
a report from the Cuero Standard. 


The ducks at the Pymatuning Refuge have 
learned a new trick. It is told that a flock 
of mallards have discovered that the tin cans 
and boxes along the shore often contain 
delicate morsels like worms, crabs, minnows, 
etc. They are now making regular rounds 
of the fishing section, turning over cans and 
buckets and probing the contents for fish 
bait. The only way fishermen can keep their 
bait from the ducks is to hide it securely. 
Smart birds, those Pymatuning ducks. 


“John Ziegler, Forest Ranger in Perry and 
Juniata Counties reported to me that he 
witnessed & hawk, species unknown, and a 
very large rattlesnake having a battle to the 
end. When he first noticed the hawk jump- 
ing up and down he thought perhaps it was 
caught in a trap, but upon closer examina- 
tion he found a battle going on with a large 
rattler. The hawk left Mr. Ziegler get quite 
close before it flew away. Upon examining 
the rattler he found the hawk had eaten the 
snake’s head, and began eating its stomach. 
About six or seven inches of the snake’s 
stomach had been eaten away, but the reptile 
was still alive. Mr. Ziegler finished the battle 
by shooting the rattler.’—Harold E. Russell, 
Game Protector, Perry County. 


“Five deer were killed by cars over the 
Labor Day holidays.” — Game Protector 
George L. Norris, Warren County. 
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On August 30 a bluebird bearing band 
marked (38) 244650 of the Biological Survey 
was picked up by Mr. C. W. Hartzell, 2551 
Agate Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Hartzell 
took it to the Harrisburg Zoo where it was 
identified by Richard Rauch, the Director, 
and subsequently released unharmed. 


“I picked up the Philadelphia Record this 
morning and saw the decision of the Com- 
mission in regards to the open deer season. 
This has been my plan for some years back, 
and I believe it will prove more successful 
than any other you could have adopted. You 
have my wholehearted cooperation, and I 
shall sing your wise decision from the house- 
tops.”—Mark Bream, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Note: The Game News appreciates this co- 
operative letter from Mr. Bream, because he was 


one of those who strenuously opposed the season 
for does only in 1938. 


“Saw two large racked bucks together in 
a corn field near Sardis, on July 6. Both were 
in excellent condition. Saw two ringneck 
hens with a total of 21 young birds on the 
18th and 19th. 


“A farmer, J. B. Oberleiter of Allegheny 
Township, reports that while working for a 
gas company recently he saw a male pheas- 
ant jumping up and down in a field and upon 
investigating the reason, found it had killed 
a 4% ft. blacksnake.”—Anthony J. Zaycosky, 
Westmoreland County. 


“Fawn crop according to the number 
showing up is above normal. I am seeing 
more this spring than in former years, not- 
withstanding the heavy kills of the past two 
years. Rattlesnakes are conspicuous by their 
absence so far this season and hope it con- 
tinues. I believe owing to the wet season they 
are not doing much traveling.”—Game Pro- 
tector John A. Hopkins, Warren County. 


“I have had a number of reports during 
the past month of bear being seen by fisher- 
men and motorists. Most reports are of old 
bears with one or two cubs with them.”— 
W. J. Grion, Clinton County. 

“One of our Farm Game Protectors on 
Project 73 in Erie County had the occasion 
this month to witness the actual killing of a 
half grown rabbit by a crow. While sitting 
on his back porch he noticed this crow out 
in back of his barn working on something 
and after investigating he found a half-grown 
rabbit all but dead and the crow had it 
almost skinned out. The rabbit was still 
alive when he found it. The crow came back 
shortly and he shot it with a .22 rifle.’—John 
G. Kennedy, Erie County. 


“Upon checking over the game food in 
this section, I find that there will not be a 
very good crop of fruits and berries. In the 
crabapple thickets there are very few trees 
that have any apples at all. The hawthorn 
and viburnum are the same.”—Game Protec- 
tor George E. Sprankle, Fayette County. 


“Despite adverse weather conditions which 
made it impossible to hire teams or tractors 
to plow food plots and crop land, we finally 
succeeded in getting in all the food plots we 
had last year besides getting in plots on new 
lands. Besides 50 acres of food plots we have 
37 acres corn, 10 acres soybeans and 10 acres 
buckwheat besides approximately 75 acres of 
sharecrops which should give us a good sup- 
ply of feed for this winter.”—Game Protec- 
tor Fuller H. Coffin, Erie and Crawford 
Counties. 


“The outlook for small game is the best 
in this section since 1935. Looks now as 
though we are going to have a crop of beech- 
nuts this year and will be quite a few apples 
scattered throughout the game lands.”—Game 
Protector Cecil D. Hancock, McKean County. 





Above are applicants who recently took the examination for taxidermy licenses. Under the 
Game Law all taxidermists must pass a rigid examination by an Examining Board appointed 
by the Game Commission. Top row—left to right: George Bills, Jr., Hastings; John A. Hebel, 


Sr.. Monongabela: John H. Shuey, Myerstown: 


Michael J, Kelly, Member. Scranton; F. € 


Schmid, Member. Philadelphia; Reinhold L. Fricke. Member, Pittsburgh: Allan M. Millhouse. 


Laneaster; Frank Bauder, DuBoistown. 


Bottom row—left to right: Tonis Calvetti, Clune; 


il. W. Brown, Springdale: Thomas F. Malloy, Luthersburg; Charles F. Ness. York New Salem; 


Ralph N. Kurtz, Pittsburgh; Ivan M. Loose, Denver; Henry A, Welsh, Erie. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































ANALYSIS OF 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 





All hunters in Pennsylvania must report their game-kill. 


Comments of Reporting Officials 


Among the comments submitted by reporting of- 
ficials, or summations of information supplied, the 
following will be of interest: 


CALIFORNIA: In an article by J. S. Hunter and 
Donald H. Fry, Jr., prepared for ‘‘California Fish 
and Game’’, the authors report that California be- 
ginning with 1935 supplied, as part of the application 
for licenses, a space in which to report the game 
killed. They found ‘‘The license application system 
has two major disadvantages: it is very slow, and it 
will not give total kill figures that we can assume 
are even approximately correct. It will be 1941 before 
it will be possible even to start working on the 1939 
reports. A related disedvantage is that there are men 
who hunted ‘ast season who for some reason will not 
buy a license this season. Most hunting licenses are 
sold by sporting goods stores. A hunter rushes in to 
buy his license and shells. He has been thinking 
about other things, and is somewhat confused by the 
rather detailed questionnaire. The customer is in 
a hurry, and knows the clerk wants to wait on the 
ether men who have just come in. The result is that 
ONLY ONE-FOURTH of the hunters record a kill, and 
many of those are too hurried to do a good job. At 
the end of 1938 a special questionnaire was sent to 
ene out of every ten hunters who had purchased a 
license. The hunter received this special questionnaire 
at the close of the season, and he was not hurried 
in filling it out. Of the hunters who received the 
apecial questionnaire, 26% reported their kill and 
another 3% reported they had made no kill. The 
special questionnaire makes it possible to compile 
the records a year sooner, and to make a MINIMUM 
ESTIMATE of the probable total kill throughout the 
State.’’ 


CONNECTICUT: Its sampling experiment in the 
tabulation of game-kill reports (tabulating every fifth 
stub with 25 kinds of game listed on the back thereof) 
produced a result se close to the complete tabulation 
pf all reports received that the difference was neglig- 
ible. During the year of the sampling test that state 
issued only £8,000 licenses, and the cost of hand 
tabulation by either method was not burdensome. 


ILLINOIS: This state started its present statistics 
in 1937. The return of completed application with 
kill data for the previous year was negligible, and 
tabulation not attempted. As to the past two seasons, 
(1939 figures given above) Mr. Maloney, Chief Clerk, 
comments: ‘‘These figures are received too long after 
the actual kill has occurred. We are about two years 
behind in our tabulation.’’ 5 

NEW JERSEY: Captain H. J. Burlington, the 
Executive Secretary of the New Jersey Commission, 
states: ‘‘Twenty-five percent of the applicants for 
new licenses have not had a license previously, and 
we do not get the information until the year after 
the application for a new license is made.’’ 


NEW MEXICO: Elliott Barker, State Game War- 
den, comments: ‘‘While our regulations require a 
statement of game and fish of all kinds taken during 
the preceding year by applicant for his next license, 
we have found these of little value and for the past 
two years have not tabulated the results. Se many 


hunters are new each year, and so many who hunted 
the previous year drop out for one reason or another 
and do not regularly apply for license.”’ 


OHIO: Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks, in Charge of Ohio’s 
Wildlife Research Station, holds ‘‘A 5% to 8% sample 
is entirely adequate if it is a scientifically selected 
cross-section.’’ 


OREGON: Frank B. Wire, State Game Supervisor, 
reports a very accurate check is obtained on the big 
game kill because the hunters are required to check 
in and out at specified points. With reference to the 
small game tabulations, he comments: ‘‘We are not 
satisfied with our present method of collecting re- 
ports from hunters when they purchase their licenses. 
We do not feel that it is particularly satisfactory in 
view of the long period of time that elapses before 
final figures are available. Many times forms are sign- 
ed without careful attention being given as to figures 
furnished; often a license purchaser has forgotten 
the amount of his previous year’s take.’’ 

WASHINGTON: B. T. MeCauley, Director of the 
Department of Game, reports: ‘‘With so many license 
holders (219,000, with 43% reporting last year) we 
can not get a very clear picture of the game situation 
through a compulsory card return system. We are 
setting up checking stations and area counts on upland 
game birds in conjunction with survival studies which 
will give us a very good picture. I frankly feel that 
the check area plan with a census each year is of 
more value than a general card return.’’ 

MANITOBA: Director Cunningham says: ‘‘I con- 
sider returns showing the number and kind of game 
Sirds and animals taken during the open season very 
important. The returns submitted by the licensed 
hunters are vell worth while for statistical purposes. 
We have considerable difficulty getting complete re- 
turns. Prior to the opening of the season a delin- 
quent list is sent to all license vendors. Anyone whose 
name appears on this list when applying for a license 
has to fill in a form enumerating what game he took 
during the previous season.’’ 


Pennsylvania’s Early Methods Inadequate 


Pennsylvania’s methods are not at all 
unique, but the experience gained in this en- 
deavor may be helpful to others. We started 
to collect what we thought were fairly ac- 
curate statewide field estimates beginning 
with 1915. Members of this Association have 
at times questioned the figures so obtained. 
Some of you plainly inferred the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission must be doing liberal 
guessing to make a good showing. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that our figures for many 
years were not simply wild estimates, but 
that in the main were actually too low. In 
the past three years we have found that our 
field officers’ estimates invariably run any- 
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METHODS USED TO 


where from 25% to 30% below the figures 
later secured by tabulating individual reports 
from our license holders. 


We inaugurated our individual report sys- 
tem twenty years ago, when hunters were 
asked to voluntarily file a report of their bag. 
The blank supplied with the licenses of that 
period was separate and not attached to the 
license. It frequently became lost long before 
the end of the season, and it required an 
envelope and first-class postage. As Presi- 
dent Leffle: of our Commission reported at 
this same meeting in Toronto ten years ago, 
some years we obtained reports from as many 
as 40% of the licensed hunters. While such 
reports were very helpful, the voluntary 
system did not prove satisfactory for various 
reasons. 


When it was found that hunters generally 
were careless about submitting reports, the 
Commission considered the advisability of 
obtaining a report when applications were 
made for licenses for the ensuing year. That 
was discarded because upon inquiry we 
learned from other states that such a sys- 
tem is beset with the difficulties already 
enumerated. 

In 1923 when the game law was re-codified 
a provision was inserted to require the filing 
of game-kill reports within 30 days after the 
expiration of the license (then April 30). 
Unfortunately, through an oversight, the 
penalty for failure to comply was made the 
same as for hunting without a license; name- 
ly, $20.00. This new requirement was widely 
publicized, and in the beginning, as Mr. 
Leffler’s report indicated, we got up to about 
40%. Since the penalty was considered ex- 
orbitant, this provision of the law was not 
enforced. Hunters very soon became careless, 
and the number of reports dwindled to an 
appallingly low percentage. Those reports, 
however, did have some value for compari- 
son of sample-lot tabulations with the esti- 
mates of field officers. During the past three 
years we have learned that such sample-lot 
estimates, based on reports received imme- 
diately after the close of the season, may 
not safely be used as the basis for estimating 
the total kill because those who submit their 
reports early are always the more successful 
hunters; also that those who have been less 
successful are not likely to send in reports 
at all unless actually required to do so. 

In 1936, in a final attempt to test the volun- 
teer system, we changed the form of our 
license and attached a special self-addressed 
business revly card to the license. All the 
hunter had to do was to fill in the game 
killed and drop it into the mail box. Under 
that system. with more than 540,000 licensed 
hunters, we received only 80,000 reports, less 
than 15%. While that was more than double 
the number received in any recent previous 
year, the percentage was considered entirely 
inadequate. 


Present System Launched in 1937 


Our next step came in 1937, when the game 
laws were again completely recodified. We 
laid the problem before the directors of our 
organized sportsmen, with a suggestion that 
we either modify the penalty and then en- 
force it, or that the requirement be entirely 
eliminated and the annual inventory of the 
game killed discontinued. 
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COLLECT GAME-KILL REPORTS 


It had also been found that far too many 
non-residents were cheating the Game Fund 
by securing resident licenses at $2.00 instead 
of $15.00; that unnaturalized foreign-born 
residents, who are not eligible to hunt at all, 
were obtaining licenses; and that among 
those entitled to licenses there had been 
considerable cheating, such as giving fic- 
titious addresses to avoid detection. 


It was the consensus of opinion of the con- 
ference that such reports are essential in 
any game management program. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the penalty be reduced from 
$20.00 to $2.00 (the cost of our resident 
license), then insist that every hunter submit 
his report direct to the Commission as re- 
quired or suffer the consequences. Penalty 
reductions are usually popular, and the Legis- 
lature promptly changed ‘the law as sug- 
gested. 


Our licenses are issued by about 800 agents, 
and we could not depend upon them to 


collect reports from all license applicants any . 


more than can any other state or province 
depend upon its numerous license agents. 
Even though we could, the same drawbacks 
would apply as those already enumerated, 
and the reports secured would be of little 
value. 

Beginning with 1937, our report blank, an 
integral part of the licenses as issued, was 
simply a self-addressed mailing card requir- 
ing le postage. In addition to calling the 
license holder’s attention to the fact that the 
report was due by January 15, and that fail- 
ure to submit it would cost $2.00, we also 
used the public press and the aid of sports- 
men’s organizations to call attention to the 
requirement. 


The problem was tackled in an educational 
but firm manner, and the results obtained 
were excellent. For the year 1937 we prompt- 
ly received reports from 69% of the 606,618 
licensees without any reminder notices. A 
double mailing card was then used to notify 
those who had not responded, and a grand 
total of 93% of all license holders submitted 
their reports without prosecution. 

For the year 1938, with 661,730 licenses 
issued, we received 80% of the reports 
promptly as required. After the balance had 
been notified of their clelingency, the total 
reached 96%. In the enforcement program 
which followed, we picked up a few more, 
bringing the grand total for that year to 98%. 

For the year 1939, out of 660,360 licenses 
issued, we received reports from 89%% 
promptly after the close of our hunting sea- 
son. A reminder was again sent to the tardy 
hunters. This quickly brought our total up 
to 974%2%, and with the final check-up now 
being completed indications are reports will 
be received from at least 9814% of all licen- 
sees. The missing reports cover those who 
moved out of the state, moved without leav- 
ing a forwarding address, who are deceas- 
ed, ete. 

Simple Forms Essential to Success 
In approaching this work, we found it 
ecessary to furnish hunters with the sim- 


plest possible blank to avoid confusion and 
encourage filing. A complicated blank means 
less reports filed voluntarily. We eliminated 
unimportant species, and did not ask water- 
fowl hunters to sub-divide their kill by 
species except to indicate whether ducks or 
geese. Neither have we requested them to 
give the county where their game was bagged 
because of the average hunter’s uncertainty 
as to county lines, and the excessive tabulat- 
ing costs involved should we try to break 
our tabulations down by counties. Since we 
have both bear and deer hunting, we found 
it necessary to separate the spaces in which 
to report such animals as widely as possible 
in order to avoid having hunters erroneously 
indicate they had killed a bear when in 
reality they had only killed a deer. 


In Pennsylvania all license issuing agents 
submit reports regularly giving the license 
number and name and address of every per- 
son to whom a license is issued. These be- 
come our base list against which to check 
quickly on violation complaints, most of 
which come to us by license tag number 
only, also delinquent kill reports. We have 
found that the most expeditious way to 
tabulate these reports is by the same meth- 
ods large business concerns use in collecting 
statistics; namely, punch cards and tabulat- 
ing machines. These machines, as most of 
you know, do uncanny things. Among others, 
when the punched cards are properly sorted, 
a complete numerical sequence listing is fur- 
nished by a machine which indicates the num- 
ber of every report that is in the heap, also 
what numbers are missing, so that the fol- 
low up problem reduces itself to the simple 
process of checking the missing numbers 
against the lists of licenses issued. 


When the tabulation work is completed, 
those who have failed to comply with the 
requirements of the law are given an oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge their neglect and send 
us the $2.00 penalty within ten days. Failing 
to respond, officers in the field are then sup- 
plied with carded lists by communities of 
those who fre to be interviewed and the fine 
collected. 


By this simple clerical procedure a large 
percentage of the delinquents pay their $2.00. 
The check up by field officers tends to im- 
press upon all hunters the importance of the 
reports. As already indicated, within a three 
year period we have made an average annual 
gain of almost 10% in the number of reports 
submitted promptly after the close of the sea- 
son, thus reducing by a like percentage the 
clerical work necessary to administer the 
plan. 


Cheating Reduced to Minimum 


After three years, we find that our lists 
of licenses issued are now comparatively free 
of cheating. It is a rare thing to apprehend 
a non-resident with a resident license, or an 
alien with a license to which he is not en- 
titled, and the practice of giving false ad- 
dresses to avoid apprehension has disap- 
peared. 


With the license tag on the back of every 
Pennsylvania hunter, and the list of licenses 
issued available in the offices of the Com- 
mission, field officers are now enabled to ap- 
prehend quickly those who commit depreda- 
tions on our farms or violate the game laws. 

Some of you have wondered whether these 
reports submitted by individual hunters are 
fairly accurate. Our experience indicates that 
by obtaining the reports promptly after the 
close of the season they are quite accurate 
throughout, and that errors made offset each 
other and balance out. If the filing of said 
reports were delayed for some months, we 
would have the same difficulties as reported 
by California and other states. While a few 
of our hunters naturally do some day dream- 
ing and submit reports indicating maximum 
kills) as in every other state and province 
we have a few who understate their success. 
They also balance each other out. 


Pennsylvania hunters on the whole are 
rather successful, but during an average year 
approximately 15% of our hunters kill no 
game at all. Some of them were unable to 
take time off, others became ill and couldn’t 
hunt, while many others either were not ex- 
perienced enough to find and bag game or 
were just not lucky. Our observations, as 
already stated, is that the hunters who are 
less successful are always among the last to 
submit their reports. Without a complete 
tabulation our figures would naturally be in- 
accurate. 


Pennsylvania’s law at the present time 
does not require those who killed no game 
to make a report, therefore no penalty. This 
is a mistake. Everyone should file regardless 
of the hunting luck. However, by our meth- 
ods of checking up, these reports are re- 
quired and obtained in order to clear the 
records. 


The cost of this entire operation to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission (extra tem- 
porary clerks, tabulating, postage, etc.) runs 
from one-half to three-fourths of a cent per 
dollar of departmental expenditure, which 
after all is a comparatively small amount to 
spend for the numerous benefits obtained. 
I might mention here that one of the im- 
portant advantages of this system from the 
standpoint of income is that no careless agent 
can issue licenses and then claim they were 
stolen or destroyed by some accident. When 
the hunters send their reports direct to the 
Commission licenses issued very quickly 
show up in the list, and the auditors have 
no difficulty whatever in collecting funds 
due. 


The writer is of the opinion that a 10% 
random sample, as some recommend, is in- 
adequate, and that any figure based on such 
a sample is likely to be out of line. There 
is a possibility, however, that a system of 
cross-section sampling, or a plan such as that 
used by Connecticut, could be devised and 
used safely to obtain the desired statistics. 
In order to do this it would be necessary 
either to delay the tabulation for months as 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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WHAT CAUSES HUNTING ACCIDENTS? 
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Never lean on your gun. 


(e) Position of the hunter, who carelessly 
crawls between the trunks of two trees, 
improperly dressed for his own preser- 
vation, being mistaken for game; and 
the case of the negro sitting in an 
alfalfa field hunting woodchucks, calm- 
ly bobbing his head up and down while 
he ate a noon meal of crackers and 
sardines and was shot in the shoulders 
and neck in mistake for a woodchuck; 
or the forty-five year old farmer while 
hunting woodchucks, placed himself 
along an old fence row surrounded by 
woodchuck holes, and then quietly took 
a nap. Scarcely a moment after he 
arose on his left elbow he was shot in 
mistake for game. It is highly im- 
portant to note that the victims who 
were fatally injured in Pennsylvania, 
while hunting woodchucks in 1939, 
directly and unmistakenly contributed 
to their own deaths, because of posi- 
tions they had assumed and the. cloth- 
ing worn. 


Permit me, if you will please, to draw on 
my personal experiences while acting as the 
Referee in more than one hundred fifty hunt- 
ing accident cases to determine if carelessness 
and negligence was involved. The actual 
names of the participants have purposely 
been deleted to save them further embar- 
rassment, humiliation and grief. 


Two lads, sixteen and seventeen years of 
age respectively, were hunting rabbits. The 
rabbit jumped up between the youths but 
neither saw it in time to shoot. The animal 
took refuge under an old wooden platform. 
One of the youths took a stick and tried to 
poke it out When this brought no results, 
he suggested that his companion raise the 
one end of the platform, while he watched 
from the other end. This was accomplished. 


The other hunter spied the rabbit and he 
promptly shot at it. When the smoke had 
cleared away it was found that the rabbit 
had been missed but that the companion had 
been seriously wounded in the leg and foot. 


Two hunting companions, one with eight 
years’ experience, the other fifteen, became 
involved in an accident. The offender, 39 
years of age, had killed a rabbit and went 
to pick it up. As he straightened up his gun 
was discharged in some manner unknown to 
him. The firearm was examined at the hear- 
ing and found to be in good mechanical con- 
dition. His testimony revealed that he was 
hunting with both hammers fully cocked, and 
apparently had forgotten to release the sec- 
ond one before picking up the rabbit. His 
close friend, the victim, testified that he was 
fifteen feet away when the gun was dis- 
charged and the entire load had entered 
beneath the left arm pit. More amazing, he 
testified that the physicians were fearful of 
attempting to remove the wad which was 
still imbeded in his body, as his lung had 
collapsed. Confined to the hospital for eight 
weeks, he still faced two or three months in 
bed at his home. His bills at the time of the 
hearing amounted to more than $350.00, with 
more to follow, to cover the X-Ray pictures 
and blood transfusions. The offender gave 
him $15.00 to apply on the bills. 


In one of the most outstanding cases com- 
ing to my attention, a 19 year old hunter, 
with three years previous experience, was in- 
volved as the offender in two accidents on 
the same day, both occurring within a half 
mile of each other. About nine thirty in the 
morning he shot a member of his hunting 
party in the leg, head, chest and arm at a 
distance estimated to be twenty feet. The 
victim had twenty-four years of hunting ex- 
perience. A rabbit had been jumped, ran in 
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zigzag course and was shot by the offender, 
who also thoroughly sprayed his friend with 
number 6’s. 


After removing the victim to the hospital 
the members of the party continued to hunt 
in the afternoon. Shortly after noon another 
accident occurred. The offender, who had 
shot a distant relative, testified: 


Q. “I would like to have you describe, as 
clearly and concisely as possible, the condi- 
tions of the accident.” 


A. “I was standing kind of out across 
from him and he was standing back of some 
briars, and he shot at the rabbit and I didn’t 
take notice I thought he was down farther 
or across, and I shot, and when I shot he 
hollered and said, ‘You hit me in the leg,’ 
and I went right to him.” 


The second victim was also taken to the 
hospital. 


Standing five feet two inches in height, 
and supported by a crutch, in another case 
an intelligent fourteen year old lad calmly 
took the witness stand and related how he 
had been injured. Here is his testimony. 


“My father and I were out hunting and we 
came to three lumber piles along the edge 
of a field. We had two dogs with us and 
they were on the lumber piles barking. I 
got up on a stump and father was down 
farther. The dogs chased the rabbit out and 
I shot. *** He picked the rabbit up and hit 
it over the head, and his gun went off.” 


Q. “How far away were you?” 
A. “I was about eight feet away.” 


Q. “And as a result of the accident you 
have suffered the loss of your right foot, just 
above the ankle.” 


A. "Yel? 
The father testified under extreme diffi- 
culty. 


In another case a farmer shot his daughter 
in his anxiety to kill a rabbit. She was in the 
line of fire 

A minister visiting in Pennsylvania, ac- 
companied his brother on a squirrel hunting 
expedition, simply as an observer and not 
for the purpose of hunting. In fact he did 
not even carry a gun. The two men were 
sitting beside a tree when the minister 
observed what he was convinced was a black 
squirrel coming down the side of a tree. He 
attempted to show it to his brother. When he 
was unable to discern the object, the min- 
ister reached over and took the brother's 
gun. A well aimed shot was discharged, and 
upon investigation he discovered that he had 
struck a woman, who was also hunting squir- 
rels, in the head and shoulders. The minister 


paid the hospital and doctor bills, a penalty . 


of $50.00, and lost his license privileges for 
three years. 


Deer damage to crops in Pennsylvania is 
not uncommon and farmers are permitted 
under certain conditions to kill the deer and 
retain the carcass for food. 


During the month of August 1937, extensive 
deer damage occurred on a farm in Elk 
County, Pennsylvania. One of the farmer's 
sons and a friend decided to kill a deer for 
damage. Arming themselves with a flashlight 
and a firearm they went out through an 
orchard toward a wheat field, approaching 
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quietly. At frequent intervals they stopped 
to cast the rays of the flashlight about the 
field to “spotlight” a deer. 


A brother, twenty-seven years of age, had 
returned from a nearby town and decided to 
take the family truck and attempt to kill a 
deer on the same property. He had no knowl- 
edge that his brother and his friend had 
gone for the same purpose. Slowly driving 
into the wheat field, he observed what he 
believed to be a deer, raising and lowering 
its head in the field. Assuming a prone posi- 
tion on the fender of the truck, he took care- 
ful aim with a Mauser 8 mm. high-powered 
rifle and discharged the weapon. ‘Scarcely a 
moment after he had discharged the gun he 
heard cries for help. Running in the direc- 
tion of his aim he found that he had shot 
his brother’s companion through the chest 
and that he was dead. The same bullet had 
entered his brother’s body through the cen- 
ter mediary line and injured him. 


The injured brother was rushed to his 
home and the hospital. He lived to testify, 
several months later, his horrible experiences 
of that night. 


Don’t think that all the foolish accident 
cases occur in Pennsylvania. Each state ap- 
pears to have its share of them. 


One state reporting an accident said lacon- 
ically, “Shet both feet while trying to kill a 
rabbit running up pant leg.” 


Another reports, “Using gun as a club, 
holding by the barrel, the rabbit kicked the 
trigger of the gun.” 


During the 1939 season New York reports 
32 fatal and 164 non-fatal accidents; Mich- 
igan, 23 fatal and 82 non-fatal; and Maine, 11 
fatal and 46 non-fatal. 


What punishment has been inflicted by the 
Pennsylvania Commission as a result of its 
referee’s hearings? Of the 146 cases determ- 
ined, 28 were discharged, 21 lost their license 
for 1 year, 36 for 2 years, 18 for 3 years, 7 
for 4 years and 34 for 5 years. Of the group, 
41 persons have had their license privileges 
revoked until the termination of the revoca- 
tion period, and in addition they must fur- 
nish satisfactory proof that all hospital and 
doctor bills have been paid in full before 
restoration will be effected. Numbered 
among the hearing cases were 29 self-inflicted 
injuries. 

Twenty years ago the Congress of the 


United States passed legislation creating the - 


United States Department of Labor, whose 
chief functions were to protect child and 
female labor and to aid the several states in 
their endeavors to create better working con- 
ditions and eliminate hazards endangering 
the lives of workmen. Today every one of 
the States has, in one form or another, creat- 
ed similar Departments or Boards dedicated 
to the same principles. 


Industry has taken every precaution to see 
that guards are placed over as many moving 
parts of machinery as possible. Stairways are 
protected by guard railings. Pulleys and belts 
are encased in wire, so that a forgetful em- 
ployee may not engage his hand or arm and 
lose the member. Goggles must be worn 
when certain work is being done. Rubber 
mats have been installed at electric switch- 
boxes to safeguard from electrocution and 
Shock. Periodically, strict inspections are 
made and industry is ordered to correct any 
Sa‘ety hazards that appear. 
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Mining, one of the chief enterprises of 
many States, is highly supervised against 
safety hazards. Mine bosses are employed, 
inspectors checking their operations to see 
that no single phase of safety is overlooked, 
and yet a recent news item revealed that 
fifty-six miners had lost their lives in a 
single mine disaster. “How?” you inquire. 
Nobody seems to knew. The investigation 
has not been completed, we are told. 


Mechanical agricultural implements have 
their share of safety devices. 


Aviation, under the strict supervision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Commission, has es- 
tablished rules and regulations for pilots, co- 
pilots and students, as well as regulations 
concerning the use of aircraft in both private 
and commercial activity. 


Football rules are constantly being studied 
with a view of protecting the lives of the 
participants. 

Public utilities, including the steam rail- 
road, street railways, motor transportation, 
electric, gas, water, telephone and telegraph, 
and other utilities, recently reported in one 
of the eastern states the loss of 473 lives and 
7281 persons injured during 1939. Nearly 
sixty-five per cent of the fatal cases were 
charged against the steam railroad, while 
forty per cent. of the injury cases resulted 
from street railways. 


Millions are spent each year for safety 
engineering, and still we have accidents! 

“Bootleg” coal mining operations in Penn- 
sylvania’s 2500 holes in the lower anthracite 
region, engaging approximately 9,000 men, 
took the lives of fifty-eight persons during 
1939. In drawing comparisons, it is evident 
that it is far less hazardous to hunt in Penn- 
sylvania than it is to mine bootleg coal. 

Accidents of a most peculiar and serious 
nature happen in homes every day. 

A few weeks ago the Coroner of a large 
county in western Pennsylvania made public 
his annual report. He stated that 229 persons 
had suffered fatal accidents in the county 
during 1939. These figures did not include 
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the deaths from murder and suicide, or the 
213 deaths from automobile accidents. Falls, 
one of the more simple accidents, topped the 
list with 145 fatal cases. Burns and scalds, 
followed by poisonings, explosions and 
asphyxiation was the sequence of other 
causes. Fourteen miscellaneous fatal cases 
were tabuleted; one included a fatal accident 
to a man using a straight razor to shave him- 
self. It slipped from his hand, he grabbed 
for it, but it caught in the crook of his arm, 
severing an artery that caused death. 


Yes, even your home can be a dangerous 
place to live. 


It is equally dangerous to drive an auto- 
mobile or be a passenger in one. The pedes- 
trian hazard constantly prevails. 


An exacting comparison of automobile and 
hunting accidents in Pennsylvania has proved 
to be quite interesting. 


Motor vehicles are subjected, periodically, 
to rigid mechanical fitness inspections. Oper- 
ators are required to successfully pass vision, 
ability and tests of highway laws before 
being permitted to operate a motor vehicle. 

A fifty-mile speed limit is diligently en-. 
forced. 

During the period of the general open 
hunting season in Pennsylvania, November 
1 to December 15, 1939, Sunday’s excepted, 
and betweer 7:00 A. M. and 5:00 P. M., there 
were 34 fatal and 336 non-fatal accidents. 

Between the same dates and hours there 
were 1268 automobile accidents, in rural dis- 
tric s only, in which 33 persons were killed, 
859 injured with 463 cases of property dam- 
age. Bear in mind that light and weather 
conditions were exactingly comparable. 

In ratio, one person out of each 21,558. 
hunters was killed, and one out of each 2,181 
persons was injured during this period. 

Automobiles in rural districts contributed 
one fatal accident to each 26,609 passenger 
vehicles registered on December 15, 1939, and 
one non-fatal injury to each 1,022 registra- 
tions. 


(Continued on Page 27) 





Never pull a gun toward you by the barrel. 
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What Federal and State Agencies Are Doing for Wildlife 





____ to learn what is meant by conservation and why 
’ conservation laws are necessary 

___. to help conserve wildlife, including birds, animals 
and fishes, trees and wild flowers in Missouri 
end elsewhere ; 

__. to remember that wildlife belongs to every one, 
and to follow the Golden Rule 


(A Page in the Missour: Neture Knights) 





PLEDGES 





Photo Missouri Conservation Commission 


Members of the Missouri Nature Knights are asked to sign the above pledge before they are 


accepted into the association, which is primarily an educational one. 


A series of ranks and 


emblems are awarded qualifying boys and girls as merit badges for work done. 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the fur buyers throughout the country in an 
effort to have them respect the laws and to 
encourage the trappers to do likewise. 


An evaluation of biennial reports by con- 
servation departments was presented by Dr. R. 
P. Hunter, Supt. State Board of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford, Conn. Dr. Hunter stated 
that the reports issued by the several con- 
servation agencies varied so greatly that com- 
parable infrrmation cannot be gleaned from 
them. He found that the reports do not con- 
form to aity general standard size or style, 
and recommended that administrators study 
the best type of reports and try to improve 
their presentations accordingly. 


In the discussion which followed it was 
pointed out that without some standard ap- 
proved guide it would be difficult for admin- 
istrators to adopt anything like a uniform 
style or size of reports; also that reports need 
not necessarily be prepared for the general 
public but rather for those who are sincerely 
interested as cooperators in the work of the 
Department; and that material which is in- 
tended for the general public should pre- 
ferably be placed in special pamphlets writ- 
ten for that purpose. 

A special committee was appointed to study 
this matter and report at the next annual 
convention. 

I. T. Bode, Director, Conservation Com- 
mission, Jefferson City, Mo., presented a re- 
port of developments in the Missouri Pro- 
gram. The Missouri Commission is unique 
in its organic setup in that it was established 
by amendment to the state constitution which 
gives the Commission wider powers than 
those enjoyed by Commissions in the average 
state. 

The Commission has a frée hand in the 
selection and management of its program, 
the rates of compensation for employees, the 
use of its funds, etc. 


The legality of the setup, which was tested 
twice before the Supreme Court, was fully 
sustained. In the last General Assembly 
three attempts to interfere with the Com- 
mission failed. The most recent attacks have 
been in the form of voters’ petitions in an 
attempt to nullify or destroy the effective- 
ness of the constitutional amendment. The 
last of the three attacks will come before 
the voters of Missouri this fall. 


The state has abandoned its quail and 
turkey farms. Chukar Partridges have been 
given up as a failure. Missouri’s major em- 
phasis now is upon management, not stock- 
ing. The Commission is also sponsoring ex- 
tensive research activities, a Cooperative 
Game Management Program, and a Junior 
Program, financed in part with funds pro- 
vided by the E. K. Love Foundation ($100,000). 
4-H Clubs have been encouraged to do 
various kinds of work to benefit wildlife. 
With an expenditure of $200.00 for prizes, 711 
girls and 955 boys (1,666 youngsters) built 110 
approved ponds, planted 2,900 food patches, 
sowed 27,815 pounds of lespedeza, planted 
30,623 trees, 8,666 shrubs and vines, fed 33,877 
pounds of grain during the winter, stopped 
the burning of 2,985 woodlots, prevented 
clearing of 4,312 miles of fencerows, planted 
8,333 rods of ditch banks to lespedeza, and 
built 1,619 winter feeding shelters. 


Missouri also sponsors a Nature Knight’s 
program in which certificates are issued to 
qualifying boys and girls, and a series of 
ranks and emblems are awarded as merit 
badges for work done. It is open to all the 
children of the state, and is primarily educa- 
tional. 


Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President Emeritus, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City, gave a splendid account of 
an extended trip to South America, which 
took him to practically all parts of that 
country. He found that on the Barbadoes 


Islands birds which we protect zealously are 
being kille? in large numbers without re. 
striction. In Brazil there is much shooting 
of birds of all kinds, many of them species 
which migrate from the States. In Argentine 
similar conditions exist. His travels extended 
all the way to the Straits of Magellan. He 
found that in South America nothing is being 
done to protect wildlife, except to collect 
fees for licenses—and that very spotty. He 
could learn of no convictions for violations 
of the local game laws. 


Some sentiment for bird protection was 
found among the leaders of the several coun- 
tries visited, but usually there was lack of 
knowledge on game laws even by public 
officials. While in South America he pre- 
pared drafts of laws for several counties. 
He is planning to work with officials of six 
of the South American countries to further 
the cause of wildlife protection. What is 
needed mosi, in his opinion, is a dissemina- 
tion of some of the knowledge we have 
gained relative to the value of wildlife, which 
he said would be a slow, arduous task. 


Special Conferences 


About thirty of the states were represented 
at a special conference with Dr. Gabrielson, 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
members cf his staff on September 4, in 
which it was brought out by Dr. Frederick 
Lincoln that the prospects for waterfowl this 
fall are considerably better than a year ago; 
that the prospects on woodcock, according 
to all reports, are very discouraging. The 
best reports from the breeding grounds came 
from New York. Prince Edward Island also 
reported a much larger breeding stock than 
usual; elsewhere the reports indicated that 
the breeding stock was considerably below 
normal. Dr. Gabrielson asked for special re- 
ports from all administrators on woodcock 
flights. He also urged that all the adminis- 
trators do their utmost to help enforce the 
Federal regulations. 


Mr. Albert Day, who is in charge of the 
Federal Aid Program, gave a further report 
on the progress of the Pittman-Robertson 
plan, and stated that all states except Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Louisiana and Florida are now 
eligible to varticipate in it. The Federal Aid 
Program has been responsible for the em- 
ployment of many more technically trained 
men than formerly, about 125 such men now 
being engaged on Cooperative Federal Aid 
work. 

The possibility of having the Pittman- 
Robertson Act amended to provide funds to 
cover the maintenance of projects established 
under its provisions was discussed. It was 


agreed that later the act should be so amend- . 


ed, but that for the present it would not be 
wise to raise this question before Congress. 


Since no representative of the Fish Com- 
mission was present, Mr. Gordon also attended 
that part of the conference dealing with fish- 
eries matters, a report of which was turned 
over to the Fish Commission. 


Fisheries Society 
The program of the Fisheries Society in- 
cluded a total of 72 papers, which will be 
published in the Annual Transactions of that 
organization. 
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A number of the discussions were of im- 
portance to game administrators, especially 
those having to do with stocking and its 
value. Research workers who reported their 
findings stated that the stocking of additional 
fish in waters which are already adequately 
stocked has been found to be an utter waste; 
that the percentage of such fish caught by the 
anglers in relation to the percentage of those 
produced naturally in the waters was entirely 
too low to justify stocking; that stocking of 
too many fish has a tendency to stunt the 
growth of all fish in the same body of water; 
and that it has been found that fall stocking 
of fish, except in certain lakes, is most un- 
wise. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Fisheries Society was one endorsing the pas- 
sage of the Buck Bill to launch a Federal 
Aid Program to assist the states in fisheries 
work; and another endorsing the Barkley 
Bill with the Mundt amendments. 

The officers selected for the coming year 
are: President, Major James Brown, Ken- 
tucky; First Vice-President, Dr. John Van- 
Oosten, Michigan; Second Vice-President, Joe 
Hogan, Arkansas; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. R. 
P. Hunter, Connecticut. 


The 7lst Annual Meeting will be held at 
St. Louis, August 25 and 26, in cooperation 
with the International Association’s conven- 
tion, which will be held August 28 and 29. 


In addition to the meetings hereinbefore 
mentioned the American Society of Ichthy- 
ologists and Herpetologists held its 23rd an- 
nual meeting in Toronto, September 2 to 4 
inclusive, and a number of the members of 
that organization participated in the Fisheries 
Society meetings. 





WHAT CAUSES 
HUNTING ACCIDENTS? 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Since no lawful hunting is permitted in 
cities and boroughs, to keep the analysis as 
comparable as possible no cognizance was 
taken of automobile accidents in cities and 
boroughs. 


What remedies have been suggested to con- 
trol the offenders in hunting accidents? Most 
everybody has his own pet theory and ex- 
pounds it freely. 


Probably the most widely advocated has. 
been to examine every hunter before he 
goes into the woods. I have queried a num- 
ber of sportsmen who have loudly proclaim- 
ed this method as the solution to the prob- 
lem. None has been able to suggest a method 
of accomplishing the desired objective. Cast 
aside the mechanics involved to examine 734,- 
000 hunters in Pennsylvania, because that 
phase could be accomplished if worthwhile 
results were in sight. But are they? Most 
persons who handle a firearm know that it 
is a deadly weapon, and certainly need no 
demonstration to prove its potential possi- 
bilities as a lethal weapon. Examining a 
hunter on the component parts of a firearm 
would be of little value. When he appeared 
for examination he would be well drilled in 
safe handling, and how to load and unload 
the weapon. Of all the tests that have been 
Suggested, no one has, and no one apparently 
can, devise the one test that should be applied. 
Man is a peculiar creature, and psychologists 
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tell us that no two persons react exactly alike 
to similar emotional tests. 

No person can tell what the other fellow 
is going to do under certain circumstances. 
Will he become frightened and shoot at ran- 
dom, or will he get even a mild case of “buck 
fever’? Will he shoot at a moving object in 
the firm belief that it is game, later to dis- 
cover that he has shot another hunter in 
mistake? Most certainly he would not do 
these things while taking an examination 
under favorable conditions. No scale or stand- 
ard has yet been devised to measure the 
applicants’ mental reaction under extraordin- 
ary conditions, which cannot be produced 
artificially, such as he meets in the woods 
every day with birds flushing madly in their 
effort to escape, or big game cunningly slip- 
ping down a steep hillside. Until such a prac- 
tical standard is devised, the examining of 
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hunters would largely be a waste of time, 
effort and money. Its only value would be 
psychological. 

The examination of automobile operators 
is compulsory in a great many States today. 
Despite comprehensive tests for vision, driv- 
ing ability, laws and safety precautions, we 
still have a tremendous volume of automobile 
accidents annually. 

A recent hunting accident provoked a num- 
ber of persons to write to a certain news- 
paper, and protest that every hunter should 
be subjected to severe vision tests before 
being permitted to hunt. The offender it 
seems wore glasses to correct his vision. The 
letters reached the editor’s desk and he com- 
mented upon them editorially, suggesting that 
something along that line should be worked 
out. Frankly, I don’t believe vision tests 

(Continued on Page 28) 





TOTAL 


FATAL ACCIDENTS NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 
Total Accidents No. te es No. P.C. No. P.C. 
Self InBieted 26... 5 ses 16 36% 66 19% 82 21% 
Inflicted by Others ...... 28 64% 280 81% 308 79% 
Ages of Victims 
Under 21 years ........... 13 30% 107 31% 120 32% 
Over Bl Youre... se... 5c 31 70% 232 67% 263 67% 
0 ne rf 2% 7 1% 
Ages of Offenders 
Under 21 years .......... 2 8% 61 22% 63 20% 
Over 21 years ............ 19 67% 191 68% 210 68% 
NGI e ipio aac oc Sasieeg 7 25% 28 10% 35 12% 
Accidents Occurred Through Use of 
EE re ee 24 54% 305 89% 329 84% 
DY Gia side Shs td ows ema 19 43% 41 11% 60 15%4% 
I ik ohn hk be Bes 5-5 1 03% 1 %Q% 
Where Accident Occurred 
DE ries sccuis-shie bad Wee 14 31% 97 28% 111 28% 
MI, wi cle haga gies o' aw haces d 10 22% 123 35% % 133 34% 
Open Woodlands ........ 5 11% 54 16% 59 15% 
Dense Woodlands ........ 8 19% 51 14% 59 15% 
all RE rete SD Cea L 03% 1 “4% 
Comveyarce .......6...055 1 1% 1 “y% 
so as sey yh mei 2 05% 4 1% 6 2% 
Pf ee ee 4 09% 11 03% 15 4% 
Public Highway ......... 5 02% 5 1%k% 
Conditions 
SINGS Coisrb o'scusl vais « 25 57% 227 66% 252 65% 
Bending Over ........... 10 23% 22 6% 32 8% 
eis ys os as Sie 9 20% 95 27% 104 2644 % 
Riding in Vehicle ........ 1 1% 1 4% 
Alighting from Vehicle .. 1 1% 1 Y% To 
Weather Conditions 
IE hs aaa 4 x bined we 26 59% 270 78% 296 77% 
ME OSes iy os dade has 5 11% 17 5% 22 6% 
se siisedt-wehn' eos aes 3 07% 6 1% 9 2% 
ED ion se Dasa Sie sive wens’ 4 09% 13 4% 17 4% 
BR Doris cb sa ak ouawen 4 09% 24 7% 28 7% 
Nii hind a scsido d wicrbsdde abs 2 05% 9 3% 11 3% 
Ew OSs Suan tee aae 7 2% 7 1% 
Kind of Game Hunted 
oe eee eatery. ee 22 50% 58 17% 80 21% 
WIE Si os css ive kee 1 1% 1 Yq T% 
Small Gaeme:.............. 12 27% 282 804% % 294 75% 
MUM Mig 0 os iewik's ve wis 9 20% 5 2% 14 3% % 
ME oii ees res BPSK 1 03% 1 4 % 
Red Worn by Injured 
Mapas Bo ike GAG bis WA heals 03's 5 11% 92 27% 97 25% 
SET Se ae ere 4 09% 32 9% 36 9% 
I i esas iss cepa ean « ex 14 32% 97 28% 111 28% 
Ns shies ca ceeee ees 4s 21 48% 125 36% 146 38% 
Shot in Mistake for Game 
IM sr’ ch npudacs wiecemua Wis Be ‘90a 9 20% 9 3% 18 5% 
BO OA Tk Wee TRS Code Sas 35 80% 337 97% 372 95% 
SUMMARY 
Small Large Total 
I eres eae el ue ses peenecr eves 22 22 44 11% 
Mans CFG aa a eae ee ewe £ it 288 58 346 89% 
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WHAT CAUSES HUNTING ACCIDENTS? 


for hunters to be of any extensive value. I 
cannot convince myself that they would ma- 
terially aid in decreasing accidents. The 
hunter seems to be hitting the bull’s eye 
pretty well, even if it is a human being. My 
experience has taught me that a man who 
requires corrected vision is no more liable 
to go hunting than fishing, where in the latter 
instance he may, because of defective vision, 
make a false step out of a boat and be 
drowned. One sportsman in discussing the 
proposal, humorously stated that he believed 
that the Optometrists Society of America, or 
some such organization, had advanced the 
idea of vision tests with a view of getting 
some new business. That of course is ridic- 
ulous. 


Hunting eccidents are usually costly from a 
financial viewpoint, without regard to the loss 
of employment, earning power and suffering 
during the period of convalescence. I feel 
safe in saying that the average cost of a 
hunting accident, exclusive of loss of wages, 
averages between $50 and $60. 

One case that I recall involved a hunter 
who discharged a .410 gauge shotgun, in some 
manner unknown to himself, resulting in a 
self-inflicted injury to his arm and shoulder 
that required hospitalization for nineteen 
weeks, and physicians and hospital bills 
amounting to more than six hundred dollars. 

A recent hearing disclosed that a man who 
had been hunting for more than fifty years 
inflicted a thigh wound on his hunting com- 
panion who has been confined to his bed for 
more than three months with the injury. The 
hospital bill alone amounted to more than 
three hundred dollars, and his physician has 
assured him that he must return to the hos- 
pital in sixty days for another operation. 
The limb, his right one, through no fault 
of his own will be useless to him the bal- 
ance of his life. 

To me, some of the most pathetic cases 
are those in which persons suffer injuries 
through no fault of their own carelessness 
or negligence. The offender at the time of 
the accident usually promises everything 
under the sun, including the payment of the 
doctor and hospital bills, but treats the mat- 
ter rather lightly after the victim recovers 
or dies. The following example fully illus- 
trates the point, and is extracted from a 
case in which a 17 year old lad lost the sight 
of his right eye and incurred medical ser- 
vices in excess of $250.00. He was shot in 
mistake for a woodchuck at an estimated 
distance of forty to forty-five feet. These 
questions were asked of the victim and later 
supported by the sworn testimony of the of- 
fender: 

Q. “Did you make a request of Mr.— 
to pay any of these bills?” 

~ Wee 
“When?” 
“After I was out of the hospital.” 
. “What did he tell you?” 
. “He told me he was simply a W.P.A. 
worker and couldn’t pay.” 

It is not likely that the bills will ever be 
paid by the offender. His license has been 
revoked for five years and he has been 
ordered to pay the doctor and hospital bills 
before the license will be reinstated. 

May I contrast this case with another to 
prove that some people at least are still 
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cognizant of both their moral and financial 
liabilities, despite a poor financial condition. 


Last year we reviewed a case in which 
two negro hunters were involved in an ac- 
cident. They were hunting woodchucks to- 
gether in the late summer. Each had taken 
a position well known to the other, but one 
of them had moved to a new location in 
the belief that his luck would improve. But 
it got worse. His friend, seeing what he be- 
lieved to be a woodchuck, declared that he 
watched its movements for fully two minutes. 
Being satisfied that it was a woodchuck he 
fired and 1an to the spot some seventy-five 
yards away, only to find that he had injured 
his friend. Rendering every possible assist- 
ance the wounded man was removed to the 
hospital and confined for three weeks. The 
victim testified: 

Q. “How much was your hospital and 
doctor bills?” 

A. “I don’t know, sah.” 

Q. “Can you estimate them for me?” 

A. “No, sah, Mr. —— he done paid ’em.” 

The offender was then called and testified 
under oath 

Q. “Did you pay Mr. ——’s hospital and 
doctor bills?” 

A. “Yes, sah.” 

Q. “And how much were they?” 

A. “The hospital bill was $84.00 and the 
doctor bill was $45.00. I dun paid Mr. ——’s 
wages while he was in the hospital.” 

Q. “How much did you pay him?” 

A. “You see he is an ash collector and I 
paid him three doll’as a day while he was 
sick.” 

Q. “Did you do anything else for Mr. —?” 

A. “Yes, sah; I hired a man to get his 
ashes and paid him too.” 

Incidents such as these are rare. 

What is to become of dependent persons, 
the wives and innocent children in these 
families where the bread winner has been 
taken without warning? Many are destitute 
vnd can ill afford to bury the body. 

Most States have legislation requiring the 
payment of reasonably substantial sums in 
cases such as these. Too frequently grand 
juries have refused to indict defendants 
despite the fact that they have made sworn 
statements of the circumstances, sufficiently 
strong to convict without a question of doubt. 
The bills of indictment have been returned 
by the Grand Jury, marked, “Bill Ignoramus”, 
or bill ignored. Sympathy of great propor- 
tions must certainly react favorably to the 
accused in these cases when the grand jury 
apparently believes, “it was an accident”—“he 
didn’t do it on purpose.” 

They are not nearly so charitable in many 
automobile accident cases, often returning 
criminal bills of indictment and heavy sums 
of indemnity in civil actions. 

Adding to the problem of securing financial 
relief, survivors are frequently told by their 
lawyers that, “Mr. —— is judgment proof 
and nothing can be gained by filing a civil 
suit.” 

Some way must be found to indemnify, in 
adequate sums, those persons who, through no 
fault of their own, are incapacitated either 
temporarily or permanently, and the sur- 
vivors, wher loss of life -results. 

Possibly a short term compulsory insurance 
policy, to be obtained at a reasonable cost, 
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Continued from Page 27 


would solve the indemnity problem. I am 
aware that there are persons who would 
contend that this method would cause more 
carelessness. Good authority doubts it very 
much. Where financial responsibility has 
been required in automobile cases the records 
definitely show that only in rare cases do 
these persons become second offenders. Those 
who are involved in hunting accident cases, 
involving heavy cash payments, might find 
it difficult to secure such a policy after 
having been in an accident. 


Most certainly those who have been the 
offenders in hunting accidents, and particu- 
larly those whose licenses have been re- 
voked, should not be permitted to hunt or 
trap again until they could furnish proof of 
financial responsibility for a reasonable 
period of time following restoration of license 
privileges.. 

Educational programs conducted in the 
high school: and colleges with competent in- 
structors in firearms would prove highly 
beneficial. The youth of our country must 
be trained to handle and respect a firearm, 
whether intended for use in hunting, general 
recreationa! pursuit, or self-defense. 

Recently I learned of a school teacher in 
Ohio who hit upon a novel and instructive 
plan. Utilizing his own personal time, he 
recruited from the high school boys and 
girls who indicated a desire for training with 
firearms. With a sizeable class, that has not 
yet lost interest in more than a year’s train- 
ing, he taught the subject from the ground 
up. Commencing with the story of gun 
powder, continuing with the manufacture of 
cartridges and shells, the class was taken step 
by step through the handling of firearms, to 
range fire and finally competition. There are 
some splendid shots among the students. If 
none of these students ever does any hunting 
they have at least been well grounded in 
the safe handling of firearms. Our compli- 
ments to the teacher and his achievement. 

Sportsmen's organizations might well 
sponsor similar instruction for youthful 
members, and from the results of a recent 
survey it might be well to start with the 
present generation. 

Two hundred eighty offenders queried, out 
of three hundred twenty-five non-fatal hunt- 
ing accidents, indicated that but fifty-one are 
members of a sportsmen’s organization; only 
eight were members of a rifle club; and but 
thirty-eight had military service in the armed 
forces of the government where they might 
have received instruction in firearms. 

The families of forty-two victims were 
queried, and thirty-one replies were received. 
Of these, we were informed that but three 
of the victims had military service; one was 


a member of a rifle club, and only four were. 


members of a sportsmen’s organization. 

The field of education on this subject is 4 
wide one and should be vigorously encour- 
aged. 

The causes and remedies of hunting acci- 
dents have been studied by experts of every 
description. Some have placed the problem 
in a test tube and veiwed it from all angles. 
Others have viewed it microscopically, sur- 
rounded by large quantities of statistical re- 
ports. Laws have been passed and rigidly 
enforced. Licenses have been revoked and 
defendants ordered to pay huge medical and 
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hospital bills. The examination of hunters, 
both for vision and capabilities in handling 
weapons, has been suggested and so far dis- 
carded. And still we have too many hunt- 
ing accidents! 

We cannot close our eyes to the facts no 
matter how displeasing they may be, and no 
plan can ever be successful until every single 
person whe goes into the fields or woods to 
hunt is willing to entirely subordinate him 
or herself to the two main causes of hunt- 
ing accidents — greed and — carelessness. 





HOW TO PREPARE AND 
COOK SMALL GAME 


(Continued from Page 9) 


To prepare: After pheasant has been pick- 
ed, dressed and washed inside and outside, 
and dried, fill with bread and egg stuffing, 
also green peppers if desired. Truss with 
string into compact shape, and lay securely 
on it’s back in roasting pan. Dredge trussed 
pheasant with flour, salt and pepper, dot with 
bits of butter, and place in hot oven. Have 
the oven pretty hot when the bird is placed 
in it, so as to at once seal the savory juices 
within the meat. As soon as the flour is 
browned, reduce temperature to 350°F. and 
begin to baste with a cup of hot water every 
10 minutes or so; never stick a fork tine in 
the breast or other portions of the bird, as 
this will permit the liquids to escape. 


Roast as recommended for one hour for a 
2 or 3 pound pheasant, and considerably 
more for 4 to 4% pound ringneck, as this 
gentleman will likely be a much more mature 
game bird. Bird should be well browned and 
golden in lighter parts, when you take him 
out. Depends a good deal upon how the 
family likes their meat—rare, medium, or 
well done—and also, the age of the bird. 

Mashed potatoes, roast Irish or sweet pota- 
toes, stewed tomatoes, chili sauce, and hot 
biscuits, all go well with roast pheasant. So, 
also, does cranberry sauce, cucumber pickles, 
chow chow. or green tomato relish. 

Stuffing for roast pheasant: 4 cups of bread 
crumbs, 1 teaspoonful of salt, %4 teaspoon of 
pepper, 3 eggs, slightly beaten, % teaspoon 
of sage, sprinkle of thyme, bits of parsley, 
green peppers cut up as desired, and a little 
milk. Mix in order given, combine thorough- 
ly, and use to stuff pheasant, guinea fowl, 
chicken, ruffed grouse, quail, or any game 
bird or fowl, of the upland type. Fine for 
domestic or wild turkey. 


Roast Quail 

Prepare and stuff exactly like pheasant or 
grouse. Place in hot oven until brown, then 
reduce to 350°F. Baste with hot water, every 
now and then. Bake at least 20 minutes, or 
until breasts are tender. Provide 1 to 2 quail, 
per person, if possible. Serve with mashed 
or baked Irish potatoes, baked sweet potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, crisp celery, peas, and chili 
sauce, chow chow, green pepper relish or 
pepperslaw 





“Deer raising havoc with planted patches 
1t Ney Shed; also ringnecks have done much 
lamage to corn at Maiden Creek.”—Game 
Protector Herbert Diehl, Berks, Lebanon and 
>chuylkill Counties. 
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sportsmens’ 
control 
would have been killed regardless of their 
status under the bounty regulations, the 
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HE GREAT HORNED OWL 


organizations conduct vermin 


campaigns, when they doubtless 
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Continued from Page 11 





All identifications were based upon the presence of characteristic hones, feathers, fur, 
appendages and smaller items which lead to positive identification of the prey. 


Pennsylvar‘a Game Commission felt that the 
desired control of these birds was not effect- 
ed by the payment of bounties. 
policy was discontinued. 


Thus the 


Average* 
3.764 
56.286 


FIGURE II 
MATURE MALES MATURE FEMALES 
Maximum Minimum Average* Maximum Minimum 
Weight (lbs.)........ 4.10 1.46 2.879 5. 1.89 
Wingspread (fius.).... 57.3 49.0 52.808 60.2 51.4 
a 24.2 19.1 21.325 25.7 19.7 


MAMMAL No. of % Mammalian % Total 
: : Number Stomachs Diet Diet 
ie ns Se Mae sw ln dlawacie duce ess 476 476 55.47 41.07 
2. Mice (includes the genera Microtus, Peromyscus, 
EERE EO rrr ear rt eae 179 145 20.85 15.44 
3. Rats (includes Rattus norvegicus and Neotoma 
se aa Se ee bade on a 64 660 ca ws oem 85 83 9.90 7.33 
4. Grey Squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) ................ 32 32 3.72 2.76 
5. Shrews (includes ihe genera Blarina and Sorer)..... 22 15 2.56 1.90 
6. Red Squirrel (Sciuwrus hudsonicus) ................. 18 18 2.10 1.55 
Via) Geena 20 UI NN Sac ccc dcecceesebic 10 10 1.17 .86 
Be Ss A I i wee cccbeccceacser 5 4 58 .43 
9. Opossum (Didelphtis virginianus) .................. 4 4 50 .34 
10. Muskrat (Ondatra zibethica) ..............00cceues 4 4 50 .34 
11. Varying Hare (Lepus americanus) ................ 3 3 .35 .26 
snc aneeeeteeeanees 3 3 .40 26 
ee ee es a Ley bbe ets ook ons seewecees 2 2 .20 17 
2G, POR BOUIETO). CHOUTUS WMEIGET) once csccccccccccvccce 1 1 .10 .09 
15. Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys volans) ................ 1 1 10 .09 
16. Porcupine (Hrethizon dorsatum) ..................- 1 1 10 .09 
EE ae a ae 12 12 1.40 1.03 
GT a cig k's Vie Ub wee OE we VER wee ak cee cadets 858 814 100% 74.01 
AVIAN DIET OF THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
BIRDS No. of % Avian % Total 
Number Stomachs Diet Diet 
By ET. = o's a 9 A Un We Kaas GA Sie 6 eh 6 he bd ales bs bieleee 66 66 27.73 5.70 
2. Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbellus).......... 22 14 9.25 1.90 
SB. Sees SPUk COCUS GOTO. GOTO) og nsec entvcacccccccses 13 13 5.47 1.12 
4. Ringneck Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus torquatus).. 8 8 3.36 .69 
5. Bobwhite Quail (Colinus virginianus virginianus).... 7 7 2.94 .60 
G. Btarting (CEGWTNUS CUIGETIO) 2... c cc cccccscseccccccce 4 4 1.68 34 
7. Red Shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus lineatus)...... 2 2 84 17 
8. Long Eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus)................. 2 2 .84 B i 
OR ee Eg Pr Pe Tees eee ee eee 1 1 .42 .09 
10. Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris) ....... 1 1 .42 .09 
11. Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius sparverius) ....... 1 1 42 .09 
12. Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) ..... 1 1 42 .09 
13. Purple Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula quiscula) ....... 1 1 42 .09 
14. Flicker (Colaptes auratus auratus) ................ 1 1 -42 .09 
Se ee, cei Cea ahig chet ces beeevecsswee 108 104 45.37 9.31 
SG 6 cM ey Rp bo4 WSS C0 WRK CRN coc ries 238 226 100% 2054 
* Includes domestic chicken, duck, Guinea fowl and turkey. 
MISCELLANEOUS DIET OF THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
(Including reptiles, amphibians, fish, insects, crustaceans and gastrapods) 
SPECIES Number No. Stomachs % Total Diet 
1. Snakes (including Thamnophis sauritus, Caluber 
ee Se OD on er awe eh cer eaeiscveece 15 13 1.30 
2. Hellbender (Cryptobranchus allecaniersis)........... 1 1 .09 
Se OE UPON oe cies esicceccnceseeeter 7 7 .60 
i I ede bce ese messeetb aes 34 2.93 
i en. so a on 0 0 ables e066 600 u.b0 5 5 .43 
ee ee ee woe Cabo wcee ce sb bbe seed actes 1 1 .09 


22.611 


* Average weights and measurements given are those derived from a compilation of all mature speci- 
mens rather than from that of the two extremes. 


FIGURE III 


MAMMALIAN DIET OF THE GREAT HORNED OWL 
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An Analysis of Methods used to Collect Game-Kill Reports 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Connecticut did, or to break down the 
licenses issued into age groups, occupation 
groups, etc., and then utilize comparable 
samples in making the tabulation. However, 
to do the latter it would probably require 
almost as much clerical work as is necessary 
to make the complete tabulation by the 
punch card method. The drawback to 2auy 
plan whicl: does not compel everyone to 
report is that hunters tend to become in- 
creasingly careless year by year when they 
find that a complete tabulation is not being 
made, that checking on cheating is not done; 
and certainly the check against reports of 
issuing agents would be far less thorough. 


Records for 25 Years 


Pennsylvania’s game-kill records for the 
past 25 years (the first 22 years based on field 
etimates, the remaining 3 on individual re- 
ports) are not only interesting but of great 
benefit to the Commission. They are sub- 
mitted for the record in two condensed 
tables. 


Since we do not obtain reports from farm- 
ers who mzy hunt on their own and adjacent 
lands without licenses (but a large percent- 
age of whom do regularly secure licenses), 
the figures we have recorded, except during 
one five-year span, are still considerably be- 
low the actual kill. However, they give the 
Commission some very definite trends. For 
example, an analysis of these figures indi- 
cate that our average kills of cottontail rab- 
bits and squirrels, considering the large num- 
bers involved, have been holding up fairly 
well throughout the entire period; that Penn- 
cylvanians still enjoy wild turkey hunting and 
that the supply of these birds has recently 
been considerably higher than in previous 
years; that ruffed grouse have gone through 
their usual high and low periods in Penn- 
sylvania as elsewhere; and that bobwhite 
quail are furnishing a considerable amount 
of sport for Pennsylvania hunters, notwith- 
standing our severe winters which periodic- 
ally decimate the breeding stock. On the 
other hand, it is interesting to note that the 
ringneck kill now annually exceeds the com- 
bined bag of our native ruffed grouse and 
bobwhite quail. 


The most striking figures of all, of course, 
are the statistics on our kill of deer and 
bears. During the period when the deer herd 
made such an amazing increase our growing 
young forests began shading out much suc- 
culent undergrowth, and the deer seriously 
overbrowsed that which remained. The result 
is that our forest species of game, such as 
ruffed grouse and varying hares (and in some 
sections cottontails and wild turkeys) have 
suffered from lack of suitable food and cover. 
Naturally in such areas their numbers have 
decreased very noticeably. The varying hare 
is our best barometer of this changed con- 
dition. In former years the kill of these ani- 
mals was quite high. Now they are almost 
extinct in large portions of the deer country, 
and we have no open season for them at 
this time. 

As will be observed from these tables, the 
total annual bag of game has held up re- 
markably well in spite of the occasional 
severe winters and the enormous increase 


Comparative Compilation Covering Pennsylvania’s Recorded Game-Kill 
For Five-Year Period (1935-1939) 


(Based on Field Estimates, 1935 and 1936; For Years 1937, 1938 and 1939 on 
Complete Tabulations of Hunters’ Reports.) 
































1937 1938 1939 Total Kill Average 
SPECIES 1935 1936 (93% *) (98% *) (98% %*) || For Period | Annual Ki!; 
RE ies an SA een hited (Closed) (Closed) (Closed) (Closed) (Closed) (Closed) (Closer) 
Deer (Antlered Bucks)... . 23,802 18,084 39.347 | (Closed) 49,106 130,339 26,067 
Deer (Antlerless)......... 46,668 | (Closed) (Closed) 171,662 14,581 232,911 46,582 
Dc Deeds. sab Sewen bees 402 356 537 384 535 2,214 442 
PS .«~.thawbeungawae 1,971,505 | 1,338,892 | 3,074,820 | 4,263,759 | 3,804,701 14,453,677 2,890,735 
ED 0 «\t.6b wie cio s wee pe 8,659 | (Closed) 2,420 2,120 | (Closed) 13,199 2,640 
Squirrels 1,193,856 373,785 | 1,056,408 | 1,106,914 945,471 4,676,434 935,286 
Raccoons eceecsones 33,579 34,736 29,842 36,046 38,452 172,655 34,531 
 . Se 4,498 5,208 6,619 6,766 5,191 28,282 5,656 
Ringneck Pheasants....... 281,000 267,890 371,526 517,280 471,539 1,909,235 381,847 
Ruffed Grouse............ 190,955 96,909 177,683 224,479 237,245 927,271 185,454 
a eer 217,247 42,095 105,795 109,891 111,674 586,702 117,340 
WEES 0c ocevder soeeoe 36,856 25,455 57,244 50,085 40,816 210,456 42,091 
Shore Birds 12,390 17,407 12,657 8,717 6,294 57,465 11,493 
ME: » abes> + -e¢enn% 20,456 27,546 16,758 21,329 38,474 124,562 24,912 
Grackles (Blackbirds)..... 83,920 60,245 | 78,543 78,613 47,449 348.770 69,754 
Weoodchucks .....00..0% No Record |No Record |No Record 145,528 178,691 324,219 (a)162,109 
Total Pieces of Game....| 4,125,793 | 2,308,608 5,030,199 | 6,743,573 | 5,990,219 24,198,392 4,936,939 
Total Weight in Tons.... 
(Hog Dressed) 6,391 3,106 6,402 12,762 8.897 37,558 7,512 
LICENSES ISSUED 
NE feta 6 6 ot bark howe 606,469 534,573 | 598,261 654,146 652,323 3,045,772 609,154 
STE OOP 8,460 7,124 | 8,357 7,584 8,991 40,516 8,103 


























* Percentages indicate number of hunters’ reports on which tabulation is based. 
(a) Average annual kill in total based on record for 2 years only. 





in the average annual number of hunters. 
Under present-day conditions the game sup- 
ply must be distributed among more men, 
and the average kill per man is lower than 
it was 15 or 20 years ago. 


With the complete tabulations of the past 
three year: as a start, it is easy to see how 
invaulable these statistics will be to the Com- 
mission in planning its programs ten, fifteen 
and twenty years hence. 


Conclusions and General Recommendations 


It is generally agreed that the wildlife 
administrators of the United States, Canada 
and Alaska need dependable statistics for 
their guidance in discharging regulatory re- 
sponsibilities, or for the purpose of present- 
ing factual information to legislative bodies. 
They need them especially as a guide in 
future planning. Every official except two 
who responded to the recent questionnaire 
indicated a desire for such statistics; the 
other two did not deem them of value. 


From studies made by the writer and 
numerous others, it is clearly evident (1) 
that license agents can not be depended upon 
to collect information when applicants apply 
for new licenses; (2) that the information so 
obtained is too incomplete and is generally 
unreliable; (3) that many who held licenses 
the previous season do not secure licenses 
and therefore submit no reports when the 
license agents make such collections; (4) 
that the information so assembled is far too 
slow reaching the administrators to be of 
value except for statistical records; and (5) 
that other important values, which might be 
obtained by individualizing the responsibil- 
ity for making the reports direct to the de- 
partment promptly after the season, are lost. 

Based upon the foregoing analysis of dif- 
ferent systems in use and the problems en- 
countered, the following recommendations 
are submitted: ; 


1. That every State, Province and Territory 
in North America should work toward the 








collection of reasonably complete, com- 
parable game-kill statistics. 


. That it is wise to plan our procedure 


carefully, then stick to the same general 
method indefinitely so that statistics may 
be trul comparable. 


. That statistical experts and tabulating 


machine firms should be consulted re- 
lative to forms and the most efficient and 
economical methods to use before print- 
ing forms. 


. That the reporting forms should always 


be made as simple as humanly possible 
so the licensee may easily understand what 
is wanted, thereby avoiding confusion and 
resistance to filing. It is unwise to ask 
for information that may not readily be 
supplied by the average hunter. Reporting 
forms should preferably be part of the 
license, a self-addressed mailing card. 


. That an effort should be made to secure 


reports from all holders of licenses, 
whether any game has been killed or 
not, as promptly as possible after the 
close of the general hunting season to 
assure reasonable accuracy. Reports filled 
out months later are of doubtful. accuracy, 
and of little value in handling situations 
where prompt regulatory steps are de- 
sirable. 


. That the plan adopted be enforceable, but 


that it be approached educationally at the 
beginning. The penalty should be barely 
enough to cover cost of collection. Denial 
of license has psychological value, but if 
not enforced it soon loses its effectiveness. 
However, denial of licenses for the next 
year for failure to report game bagged 
requires costly central record and follow- 
up systems, and can be managed efficient- 
ly only where all licenses are issued from 
a central point. The objections to such 
central issuance seem to outweigh the 
advantages. 
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Comparative Compilation Covering Pennsylvania’s Recorded Game-Kill For 25 Years (1915-1939) 
(Based on Field Estimates 1915 to 1936 Inclusive; For Years 1937, 1938 and 1939 on Complete Tabulations of Hunters’ Reports.) 



























































cy First Five Years Second Five Years Third Five Years Fourth Five Years | Fifth Five Years z 
1915-1919 1920-1924 1925-1929 1930-1934 1935-1939° peninen S6-"Dyne Parkes 
s 
SPECIE Total Kill| Average | Total Kill| Average | Total Kill| Average | Total Kill| Average | Total Kill| Average | Total Re- | average 
For Period | An’ual Kill} For Period | An’ual Kill| For Period | An’ual Kill| For Period | An’ual Kill| For Period | An’ual Kill oe Annual Kill 
8 
wk . cued TS TR None None 33 6 59 12 6 (Closed) | (Closed) 98 4 
Deer (Antlered Bucks)..... 9,427 1,885 28,485 5,697 56,129 11,225 106,252 21,250 130,339 26,067 330,632 13,212 
Deer (**Antlerless)....... None None 134 26 27,421 5,484 76,234 15,246 232,911 46,582 336,700 13,464 
BOATS ... 5000+ ewicinsie + scene 1,850 370 2,922 584 2,325 465 2,010 402 2,214 442 11,321 452 
Rabbits ...-csccccvcccess 10,605,035 | 2,121,007 {19,299,860 | 3,859,972 115,985,414 | 3,197,083 |13,509,892 | 2,701,978 |14,453,677 | 2,890,735 73,853,878 2,952,981 
ee EE ee COLE ee During this period no separate record of hares killed was maintained 107,871 21,574 13,199 2,640 121,070 (a)12,107 
Squirrele .....-ceeces 1,371,195 274,239 | 4,882,560 976,512 |) 4,591,264 918,252 | 3,606,903 721,380 | 4,676,434 935,286 19,128,356 764,867 
RaccOOMB .....-ccscvece. 103,601 20,720 279,260 55,852 212,176 42,435 166,964 33,392 172,655 34,531 934,656 37.377 
Wild Turkeys..... oo od 19,524 3,905 21,465 4,293 13,507 2,701 17,081 3,416 28,282 5,656 99,859 3,993 
Ringneck Pheasants... 22,088 4,417 142,496 28,499 705,799 141,159 | 1,333,704 266,741 | 1,909,235 381,847 4,113,322 164,348 
Ruffed Grouse............ 711,906 142,381 | 2,260,440 452,088 | 1,129,705 225,941 688,056 137,611 927,271 185,454 5,717,378 228,639 
Guall os sas te daw sashes 5 127,886 25,577 491,065 98,213 955,674 191,135 751,101 150,220 586,702 117,340 2,912,428 116,468 
WooGoOGke oc ccvcne  cenee 210,456 42,091 
p deacon Nak a aaa {117,239 { 23,448 {147,747 { 29,549 {281,912 { 56,382 {242,412 { 48,480 57.465 11.493 {1,057,231 { 42,275 
Waterfowl .ccecscsvccces 110,091 22,018 241,945 48,389 261,641 52,328 158,056 31,611 124,563 24,912 896,296 35,845 
Grackles (Blackbirds)..... No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record 59,821 | (b) 59,821 758,890 151,778 348,770 69,754 1,167,481 (c)106,083 
Woodchucks ............. No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record | No Record 324,219 | (d)162,109 324,219 (e)161,824 
Total Pieces of Game.... |13,199,842 | 2,639,967 |27,798,412 | 5,559,680 |24,282,847 | 4,904,423 |21,525,432 4,305,080 24,198,392 | 4,936,939 | 111,004,925 4,653,929 
Total Weight in Tons.... 10,761 2,152 27,638 6,527 27,060 5,415 29,670 5,934 37,558 7,512 132,687 5,308 
(Hog Dressed) 
LICENSES ISSUED (See comments below) 

ReciGNE i edad setececsvs 1,580,671 316,134 | 2,367,134 473,426 | 2,486,881 497,376 | 2,733,625 546,725 | 3,045,772 609,154 12,214,083 488,563 
Non-resident ............ 3,388 677 10,488 2,097 17,550 3,610 31,214 6,243 40,516 8,103 103,156 4,126 



































* Figures for 1937 are based on complete tabulation of reports from 93% of 


hunters; 1938, 98%: and 1939, 98%%. 


(a) Average annual kill in total based on record for 10 years only. 


(b) Record kept for 1 year only during this period. 


(c) Average annual kill in total based on record for 11 years only. 


(a4) Record kept for 2 years only during this period. 


(e) Average annual kill in total based on record for 2 years only. 


** The first big reduction in does occurred in 1928. 
minor exceptions, all deer bagged were antlered bucks. 
period 330,304 antlered bucks and 336,614 antlerless deer, 
666,918 were bagged. No antlered buck seasons in 1928 and 1938. 


Up to that time, with few 
During the entire 
or a total of 
About 


25% of antlerless deer were males. 


Comments on 1920-1924 Period 


During this period an attempt was made to calculate the statewide kill, 


using the estimates of field officers and limited sample tabulations of in- 
dividual reports from hunters as a basis. 


Without much more complete 


tabulations this was found to be unsafe, so this method was thereafter 
discontinued. This accounts for the high figures recorded during said period. 











Rubber?...Leather?...Fall Footgear?...Problem Plagues Hunters 


HAT kind of footgear shall the out- 
doorsman buy for the fall hunting 
season? That is a question over which almost 
every hunter puzzles at one time or another. 


To begin with a great deal depends on 
naving footgear of the right kind, suited to 
the use to which it will be put. Without it 
the best of trips is likely to be spoiled or at 
least badly handicapped. The hunter, like 
any other outdoorsman, travels on his feet 
and if they are uncomfortable they manage 
to take a lot of the joy out of living. Despite 
the wide range of footwear, in leather and 
rubber, of many types and varying prices 
from which the hunter can choose, the prob- 
lem is not easy of solution. 


Most men prefer boots of one kind or 
another to low shoes. I for one heartily con- 
cur in this opinion. True, a lot of hunters 
buy a boot two inches or more higher than 
they require. But for the rough and ready 
usage of the autumn seasons I for one want 
nothing to do with low shoes. 


When it is all said and done the boot ques- 
tion pretty much sums up to this: No leather 
is really waterproof. Water-resistant, yes, but 
not 100 percent so. The greatest advantage 
of leather shoes or boots over rubber is the 
fact that they permit the feet to “breathe” 
and so cause less perspiration. That auto- 
matically indicates that they are porous. And 
fill those pores with grease as you will, no 
leather shoe that I have ever tested—and I 
have tested plenty—will remain completely 
waterproof through the rigors of a long day 
in the hunting field. 





by 
Kenneth A. Reid 
* 


Boot Grease Will Help 


There are various boot greases and dres- 
sings available that will help a lot. Several 
commercial kinds are excellent. One of the 
best I have tried is cheaply and easily made 
at home by mixing together equal parts of a 
cheap grade of castor oil and melted beef 
tallow. Apply it liberally. It will keep the 
leather soft and as nearly waterproof as any- 
thing I knew of. But it’s messy around the 
house or cemp. Better keep the boots away 
from the rugs and the wife’s best furniture 
after you have dressed ’em. 


Rubber tcotgear is heavy and undeniably 
hard on the feet, more so with some individ- 
uals than with others. Many men seem un- 
able to endure rubber shoes. But for those 
that can wear ’em they have the advantage 
of being completely waterproof. 


Leather for Dry Days 


Personally I have tried out various types 
and weights of shoes and boots, both leather 
and rubber for hunting use, and I have 
reached some pretty definite conclusions. 
However, they represent only my own choice. 
You are free to disagree, but here they are: 


For dry days, bird hunting, rabbit hunting 
or squirrel hunting, give me a good grade of 





laced leather boot, not too high and not too 
heavy, but with a hard sole. 


For wet rainy days or for late season rab- 
bit hunting when there is snow on the 
ground or small pools to wade through, and 
decidedly for the deer and coon seasons 
which are almost certain to bring a lot of 
wetness underfoot, give me a laced rubber 
shoe, or a “feather-weight” rubber boot of 
the kind that fits snugly around the ankle 
and fastens at the top with a strap or short 
lace. 


Buy Them Big 

No leather shoes for me in deer season, 
thank you! I’ve tried some of the best on 
the market, greasing ’em morning after 
morning and coming back to camp at noon 
with feet drenched from melting snow and 
ready to ache with cold if I halted on a 
runway for a quarter of an hour. 


In buyirg your hunting shoes, either 
leather or rubber, be sure to get ’em roomy. 
About two sizes larger than your regular 
everyday shoes will not be far from right. 
Pad ’em, especially in the case of rubber, 
with a felt or sheep’s-wool insole. That will 
insulate your foot from the ground and is 
the first step in keeping warm feet in hunt- 
ing season weather. Then plan to wear two 
pairs of socks. I prefer a light weight silk 
pair next to my feet and a heavy woolen 
pair over those. That is the remedy for cold 
feet, of which so many men complain when 
wearing rubber footgear—wNational Director, 
Izaak Walton League of America, and former 
member, Pa. Fish Commission. 






















































COOPERATION WITH FARMERS 


Since small game hunting is conducted 
largely on privately owned farm lands, your 
favorite sport depends on your being a good 
sportsman. When you hunt on a farm, recog- 
nize the fact that you are in reality the guest 
of the farmer. Respect him accordingly, aid 
in protecting his property, and less land will 
be posted egainst hunting. He will be your 
friend if you and other hunters treat him 
honorably. 


Every good sportsman will: 

1. Ask a farmer’s permission to hunt on his 
land, and park his car where it won’t in- 
terfere with him. 

. Never cut or otherwise damage fences; 
nor leave gates open or bars down; nor 
destroy posters. 

. Never tear down stone piles, rail piles, 
etc., in quest of wounded game. 

. Never walk on freshly seeded grain fields. 

5. Never shoot near buildings or livestock; 
nor near men who are working. 

. Refrain from shooting species of game 
which the farmer requests be protected. 

. Never carry away fruit or vegetables 
without paying for them unless permis- 
sion is first secured. 

. Never hunt on a farm in a group of more 
than five; nor with too many dogs. 

. Always avoid “combing” an area for the 
last piece of game; instead leave seed 
stock for next year’s breeding season. 

. Never overlook an act of vandalism or a 
violation of law by another hunter. Report 
such acts to the proper person, either a 
game protector, the farmer or person in 
charge of the land, or to the Garre Com- 
mission in Harrisburg. 

. Cultivate the friendship of the farmer or 
the person in charge of the land. 

. When the day’s hunt is finished, take 
time to thank the farmer for the courtesy 
he extended, and even offer to share game 
secured with him. 





ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR 
For November, 1940 
Day of Sun 
Date Week Rises 
November 1, Friday ........ 6:36 
5 , Saturday 
er 
, Monday 
, Tuesday 
, Wednesday .... 
, Thursday 
, Friday 
, Saturday 


, Wednesday .... 
, Thursday 
, Friday 
, Saturday 
, Sunday 
, Monday 
, Tuesday 
Wednesday .... 
21, Thursday 
22, Friday 
23, Saturday 
24, Sunday 
25, Monday 
26, Tuesday 
27, Wednesday .... 
28, Thursday 
29, Friday 
30, Saturday 
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OFFICIAL 1940 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(AS FIXED BS GAME COMMISSION AT MEETING OF JULY 11, 1940). 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 

1 no huntiug of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive 6 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., 
E.S.T. Traps may not be set before 7 A. M. on the first day of the seasons for trapping 
in open counties. Raccoons may be hunted at night with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 
UPLAND GAME _ (Small game possession BAG LIMITS 

limit three days’ bag) Day 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) 
Ruffed Grouse 
Quail, Bobwhite 
Hungarian Partridges (3 counties only)* ... 
Wild Turkey (See 8 counties closed below) * 


SEASONS 
Season Open Close 
Unlimited July1 Sept. 30 

10 
15 
6 
1 


Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) .... 
Rabbits, Cottontail 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox Combined 
kinds 
Squirrels, Red 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunt- 
ing party 1 15 Nov. 1 
Raccoons, by traps (21 counties closed below) * 15 Nov. 1 
Bear, over one year old by individual (See 
10 counties closed below)* 1 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of } Nov. 18 
five or more* 2 
Deer, both sexes, except those with only a 
visible spike antler or antlers without 
points 1 } Dec. 2 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 6 or more 6 
NO OPEN SEASON—Chukar Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares 
(Snowshoe Rabbits), Deer with only a visible spike antler or antlers without points, 
Elk and Cub Bears. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 
Minks Nov. 1 
Otters (By traps only, in 6 counties) * Nov. 1 Jan. 31, 1941 
Muskrats (By traps only) Dec. 1 Dec. 31 
3 


Beavers (Traps only; 27 counties closed)* ... Mar.1 Mar. 15, 1941 
Opossums and Skunks until Sept. 30, 1941 


4 

2 

5 

2 

1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 2 12 

Unlimited 

4 20 

6 


20 
Unlimited Nov.1 Sept. 30, 1941 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 


Nov. 21 


Dec. 14 


Jan. 31, 1941 


Unprotected 


*SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed before 7 A. M. on opening dates). 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES—Hungarian Partridges may be killed only in the counties of Lycoming, 
Montour and Northumberland. 

TURKEY—No Turkey season in Cameron, Clarion, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter and 
Warren Counties. 

RACCOON TRAPPING—No Raccoon trapping in Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Butler, Cambria, Carbon, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Snyder and York Counties. 

BEAR—No Bear season in Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin and Perry Counties. 

OTTER TRAPPING—Otter trapping only in Lackawanna, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming Counties. 

BEAVER TRAPPING—Beaver trapping in all counties except Armstrong, Beaver, Bradford, Cambria, 
Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Montour, Northumberland, Potter, Schuylkill, Snyder, Somerset, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, 
Washington, Westmoreland and Wyoming. One person may set and tend 10 traps only. 

SNARES—Snares without springpoles may be used for taking predators only in Cameron, Clarion, 
Clinton, Elk, Forest, McKean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming Counties 
between December 16 and March 31, 1941. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 
DAILY BAG 1940 OPEN SEASON 


LIMITS (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), 
combined kinds 15 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Sora 15 


4 Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
Wild Ducks (except Wood Ducks) 10* 
Wild Geese (combined kinds) 3 
Snipe, Wilson’s (Jacksnipe) 15 
Coots (Mudhens) 


NO OPEN SEASON—Ross’s Geese, Wood Ducks and Swans. Magazine shotguns must be plugged to 
3 shots. 


SHOOTING HOURS—Standard Time) Ducks, Geese and Coots, Sunrise to 4 P. M.; Rails and Gallinules, 
7 A. M. to 5 P. M., except in Tidal Marsh Areas Sunrise to Sunset; Woodcock and Snipe, 7 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. EXCEPTION: No hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. November 1. 

*In the daily duck limit only 3 Canvasbacks, Redheads, Buffleheads or Ruddy Ducks, or these com- 
bined species, may be taken. Possession limit: Ducks, Geese and Woodcock, twice the daily bag; 
other species daily bag only. Possession lawful 20 days after season. 

NOTE: See posters in Post Offices, or write Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., for complete regula- 
tions and methods of hunting migratory game birds. 


Oct. 16-Dec. 14 
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OBEY THE LAW » » » HELP YOUR PROTECTOR 


Stop the cheater by reporting his license number! Automobile license numbers will help too! 


The vast majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters are real sportsmen, and observe the law. They can help themselves 
by reporting promptly those who violate. (Use the list below:) 


DISTRICT GAME PROTECTORS 


COUNTY Phone 
CRE ee Leo Bushman, 264 Baltimore St., Gettysburg ................. 0c ccc ccc cece eeeeees 
pT Pe reer es ee 1550 
NN cys Satna nacoin eee a ee 785 
IN pea Sag ie ao aia b%<'6 49.8-8% J, Bo. Beene, 2Ome Deemmee Bt, BORVEr .... 6... cc ccc ccc ccc cccccascwceces 1508 
ER TR ee ee eae Cee, kd dec enn's vbladaulsewewsssdlegaeeabaes 1 
chs ke 5 nd ace oe saan Joseph Leiendecker, 18 Berks Place, Wyomissing ....................-. -Reading 4-2713 
os his ng ck ane ner omee ee ee ee rr re 2-697} 
NG ccc piv wes te4sswde ee rare 337 
SS a ae eer S. Earl Carpenter, 41 Taylor Ave., Doylestown ...............ccec cece cece eens 5168 
NS a caene wiaceaseeeun ee fe ee ES rr 32100 
RI sid Ui aie < 5-04 04 ence i. By EMOEIOOE, Gee CCONCIIEIE AVE, JORMSIOWN % ....... ccc ccc ccc ccc cccccnceeess F35911 
PINs hs cas cadecndosee Seem Bs CS Os EI ioc cece ee cc cw ect ccecccccccecenees 4483 
ES onic Shes bi sek eee Ree eT pastes 4741 
Ce oc whee soe 65a Gee Thomas A. Mosier, 120 N. Spring St., Bellefonte ................00 ccc eee eee: 38 
SS ea aig wh bc aeginn cate a Mey A, Os I CIN icc cece dace icecccccccesnsecdens 191 
CN sks atads vanes decaeeu ee see ele uaalbaw dud sac'cecseecediaavans 64 
oN Serr re ereeEr rere. re 1354 
Ru Wiles co'ea.s ORES es ee, Oe ieee cote dedeseeescccasacevevaeeens : 108 
eee eT ee. M. L, Seeman, 200 Penn St. BIGOmsburg . .... 6. ic ccc ccc cc ccecccc cease 692 
GE Saw sie ew os sauces baa ae, We. Re, GRU” ECUINE SG  UUIIEIN onic cc ccc ccc cece ccc c cee cenncess 1146 
CIEE oa 6oewnnneedet ee Dc Tels I WE. TOOTRUEE TG, ID oni ccc kc cc cctccccccccceeteaceescs 234) 
RIE 0.58 5 d.0% 0 caus nee 056 M. P. Motter, 4231 Elmerton Ave., Colonial Park ..................... Harrisburg 55528 
P= 0c 0G cc as a daokeany war Bac aps RR Dy OMT VE, ROGER ooo ccc cece ce cc ecccccccceeeswaces 295 
MES Soe e Wack Seo we sce ee Re E. L. Shields, a oc cnc bh dhs odes bene ed vvecte ves eee s bees 5341 
RTs Sea ies s.ehae awakes seman me I, i i I gn ec a tne ove ence ntecccccdaceas eee 03-215 
Gis abc katak acess Ne ee 3794 
MEE: Cas Layee caeasvae geneween OS sss maida cece cabeesebeuseecuceers 189 
i Ae rer errr: Wm. W. Britton, 573 E. Catherine St., Chambersburg .....................00000- 193 
NE obs a4 ocebeeacaeecnene ee ee 23 
eee Pres errr ee A a 267 
SOUT 5 50. 05 06es conse ee a er. occ cu eelcc scenes dceccescsecsseececes 158 
Indiana .......ceeeeeccesevees ee I OC ONO ccs coke necbececteepestccscecdencece 1934 
SOTOTBON occ ccc ccccscoere re Sg a o's ob. aks vlc ae c'eclbwc vie stdeaseseececeéacese 366R 
SUM onc ccc ceccesseuvesoss Hi. We. maeee, Gee wremramrom Ave., Mifflintown ..... 2.2... cc ccc ccc ccc ccc cccces 176 
Lackawanna .........csecsees rr 367R2 
LMMCRSU 2. ccc ccc cccccccess os ne I le CE ,, TiMTIOOMEO wc ccc ccc cc cnscececccccece 5540 
LOWFEONCE ... cc cccccccceccees ey eS I re ks cece sce e evs cedeccensenecencsesesouetoes 5211 
RAN 5 kc wa bbcdbeewscincuesn ee ee ne  GUUNINOEE TOE, EAPOMION . wc ccc ccc eccreccccccsecsceess 681 
SEA Ter ry ro oe ne ne 2-6739 
BS sv chevabeiccansecebews ee 7-5382 
DA and caweedesiedeaente Wy Fr. GG, ee MROMTIOTERE FAVE, WERIIMITIBDOES «own ccc cece cece nc ceee scene 2-7313 
DE vee eeupedenessenwns rr 2521 
Ee ep aprons 4 SS Ce WE. ME Os BONO on ccc e cece cscccceccensceceeece 6 
ME don ce sss uknacadeenen Ee eer ee 2916 
NE. Go ta, ches oh va seedeel ee a Oe Es tcc cc cc cenee cee secsesecesedeens 1272 
RR,  cukee cee caaboan Ambrose Gerhart, 141 Central Ave. Sotaderton .........ccccccccccccccscccccscces 873 
Ss cc. bes vecesawe B. P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., Northumberland ne Ee) en ars ra eee 1210 
NOFUBIAIGON ov cccccccccccces M. D. Stewart, 1535 Northampton oot dc aa eae ea ccawis + dd ewia Ree os 2-2023 
Northumberland ............. B. P. Yeager, 66 Queen St., CS REE a ren RP ee 1210 
BE Sa ibe r desi wecbiews ceeded H. H. Groninger, New ic ocady shy cviedeaaxsuwnsncness 80 
PEER oc scwdesesiseuten Be I I I cnc ie eb ec cc ccc escctccccenecees Pilgrim 4813 
EE 45 obs A vi sera ededinues ee i, cw eso coca wee bee ssanevcceeseecsscoveeeoas 240 
PE 651 dad 50 o ded bee ae eeu es ee COINS os cc ec cc ceases cceteesecssesadecces 278 
ED oss dbs ouaes sec kane a se so aie ne dicre Cae KES Cee bN ewes Se Hed bess 
SMYGE ... cc cscrccvevccccves a es ew piawbadipa pect ealtecesecccnuapes 16R31 
ID cy ckas vsdeaweuses anes CE. CM, ce vwcctncctussusecescccecveccceecese 
ESET eT ere eee eee Se Ge said g Atom eb PW Wad vo ARES o Ree ced ear ce’ 15R3 
III 05's 5.0000 5.0.8 6s melee ls iwie/e red wwe Ru beeen es eeeswereccecenses 16 
WE Oe 3s 6 bs shee eves canon I 196R 
MR ditt disk as 6, nas oo eadee ae 6257 
(BRR errr ee Os PEED 5 kc ewe ec ceeeesscecuceseeceesscessece 1107 
WEEN: Kahdavvdtseeccesecngh™ George L. Norris, 1007 Conewango Ave., Warren ................ ccc ec cee cece eeees 2939 
SUR gs gis hiss ee wenuge OR a 566 
Wee gs Vinca tcdaedieven ae es ae UO sc bc cde c welicccoccvcececccecsecectssces 676 
Li |, ee sk OC ONONI 6 oie cic dae ewe cscnecccececseccncces 1140W 
WT 6565 ec ae ein eicn cowie ee ee ei IY Os BUEIIITIOOS occ nce ccc cc cscnceccctececcses 3671 
OGG ed's s 4 6b e eee b 064-0 bat ee es ee Es a eae ee wa esc sodee bec cecdseesceneseusecs 7434 


Space does not permit listing the Game Protectors on special assignment, those in charge of Land Management, 
and the large corps of Deputy Game Protectors. 


PLEASE REFER TO INSIDE OF COVER FOR ADDKESSES OF FIELD DIVISION SUPERVISORS. 



































